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FIRST CORNER — 


THE BLUE SKY 


The November morning had worked its way even into 
Martha Woodman's brave bones. She trod heavily, criss¬ 
crossing the field, the two pails of chicken-feed dragging at 
her shoulders. 

‘ Come along,' she called softly and absent-mindedly, 
with none of her usual tongue-cluckings and endearments 
to the greedy birds. As she scattered handfuls of the 
golden maize, she felt that she was also throwing out her 
own courage, to be devoured. 

Leaving the last hen-house, she turned back, one empty 
wooden bucket rammed into the other, and swinging on 
her arm. She put up her hand to her hair, and brought it 
away wet with fog; ferny, trailing, lowland country fog. 

‘ Wh y dld we choose this place ? ' she asked herself, the 
answer came clammily to her out of the fog and the flat 
fields: because it was cheap. 

But the damp, the end of autumn, the prospect of winter 

undermined her common sense, and she quailed before 

the threat that the place may have been cheap, but not 
cheap enough. 1 

^ Her „ gU r b ,° 0tS . lh rP ed a,on 8- and her heels inside 
them thudded with gloomy little echoes. She was half¬ 
way back, and the further hen-houses were already lost 
in the fog. Gaunt fhistle stalks, draped in dripping spider- 

!, lo "8 des< f H ed by ‘he spiders; rusty Mens of 
sorre!, bedraggled ragwort stinking of rotten apples- 

these were her only landmarks and symbols of propfietor- 

She sighed, shifted her pails from one arm to the other 
and stopped to scrape off a clot of mud from the sole of 
her ^ boot A sudden distaste for the primhiveness and 

* 17111112 m °y ed her to this somewhat futile 

for she must surel y P‘ck up more mud before she 
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reached the gate opening on the vegetable garden and 
Mary’s little lawn and rose-beds. 

Conscious of this foolish little rebellion, she tried to 
encourage herself before returning to the cottage. Mary 
must not see her in low spirits, for the poor girl already 
had enough to put up with at this time of the year. Arthritis 
and November together are powerful assailants. 

Mary was in bed that morning, after a night disturbed 
by the unceasing flight of enemy bombers passing from 
the midlands on their way to London. She had a slight 
temperature, and her hands were too stiff and painful for 
her to work at her latest commission, a large sampler 
ordered—at a cut price—by a local rich woman to decorate 
the matron’s room in a newly built hospital near Hertford, 
seven miles away. 

This was her first job of work since the beginning of the 
Avar, and Martha had watched her hopes rekindling after 
a year of despair. 

'Martha thought of that as she approached the garden: 
and also she counted the pennies. Over a year with nothing 
earned by Mary’s exquisite needle and tambour: the price 
of grain and meal soaring, the cost of living and taxes 
multiplying: their one tiny investment shrunk to a few 
shillings a week. Only eggs and an uncertain number of 
boiling fowl between Mary and Martha and starvation. 

Such was Martha’s morning fear, coming suddenly upon 

her, quite out of character and purpose. 

She banged her pails against the garden gate and grinned. 

* Empty, my love, empty ! ’ she said to herself. Once 
more the fog, like leaden weights in her hair, dragged a 
strand of grey over her eyes.* She shook her head im¬ 
patiently, resolved to brave things out. There was nothj °S 
else to be done. Mary must be protected though the 
heavens fall—as they had threatened to fall last night, 
with the drone of the bombers and the roar of the barrage. 

A bead of moisture hung at the tip of her straight nose. 
She looked guiltily around, then raised her arm— ana 
pails— and quickly wiped the drop away on the sleeve ol 
her overall. It was a cheap overall of Egyptian cotton, 
but it was pleasant to look upon, for Mary had smocke 
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it so daintily that it could well be set up as an exhibition 
piece in the Victoria and Albert Museum. Mary’s work 
always had that effect. If Mary darned a stocking, the 
darn merited to be photographed, enlarged, and framed : 
it became an advertisement for something good, sound, 
perfectly made. 


In spite of that skill, however, Mary was not a person who 
could fight the world alone. She lay in bed that morning, 
the eve of her forty-fifth birthday, worrying about Martha, 
who she knew was worrying about money. 

Money ! 

Money had haunted them since they were children. 
Mary, waiting for her sister to return from the morning 
round of the chicken farm, let her mind wander semi- 
coherently, in invalid fashion, over present anxieties and 
past disappointments. She raised her right arm painfully, 
and contemplated her hand, working the fingers with an 
effort. Were they stiffcr than they had been yesterday ? 
Would the coming winter be too much for them, so that 
they could no longer obey her imagination ? 

This conjecture was too menacing, however, and her 
whimsical face, framed in prematurely white hair, another 
signature of the arthritis gradually closing round her, 
crumpled into a smile. In a stronger personality it would 
have been ironic. In Mary Woodman it was indefinable. 

Further uneasiness was dispelled by her white cat who 
leaped on to the bed, after thumping velvetly up the uneven 
stairs. He opened his mouth and chattered to her, his 
fangs, tongue, and jaw-s shining pink and white. 

‘ ° h > y° u ro g ue ’ she said. ‘ What have you done *> 
What wicked, cruel thing ? ’ 

He replied by butting at her with his head and lashing 
fbrepaws Cr ° SS ^ bT( * Si ’ whlle treadin g the quilt with his 

1 No ! no ! Alexander ! ’ she threatened. * You mustn’t 
scratch the bed-clothes. You mustn’t ! ’ 
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This flattered Alexander. He gazed benignly at her out 
of his green, pink-rimmed eyes, and settled down in 
the crook of her arm, dozing and purring. ‘ You want 
your breakfast, eh ? Well, you must ask Aunt Martha 
for it this morning. Your old mother is helpless ! 
Look ! ’ 

She opened and closed her fist several times in front of 
his eyes, wincing as she did so. But Alexander didn’t believe 
her. ’ He sat, purring with confidence, still staring at her, 
until he heard Martha return and shut the back door. With 
that, he jumped off the bed, padded down the stairs, and 
began to expostulate loudly in the kitchen. 

Mary laughed happily. She loved this tyranny. 

‘ I think I’ll get up,’ she called out. 

‘ No need to,’ Martha shouted back. And she began to 
sing as she set about making coflee and boiling the porridge. 
That was all their breakfast. Solid and more expensive food 


did not appear until later in the day. 

‘ Ghastly outside,’ cried Martha, coming to the toot ot 
the tiny staircase, and brushing against the copper warming- 
pan hanging on the wall of the living-room. It followed her 
words with a bell-like clang, then rattled back into stillness. 

Alexander again voiced his impatience. 

Mary heard her sister talking nonsense to him. men 
she heard the sound of milk being poured into a saucer, and 
the little ring of the saucer as it touched the brick floor. 

Alexander’s loud purr strangled itself. . 

Mary sighed with pleasure. Everything went so well, so 
surely, when Martha was about. She forgot the menace ot 
money; at least for the moment. Surely such a household, 
so modest in its demands upon life, would be left alone . 
She was not fully conscious of whom, or to whom, she made 
this demand. Both she and her elder sister believed “V * 
general benevolence rather than in a defined God. me 
vagueness comforted them, and staved off the realization 
that hitherto their faith had been only meagrely and 


grudgmgly^rewarded. as (Q t d get up • Martha 

shouted. ‘ I’m bringing a tray for us both. We ll light the 
Valor It will dry the room as well as warm it. I wonder 
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what happened last night ? Did they get to London ? And 
a morning like this to be homeless—worse ! ’ 

She appeared with the tray, followed by Alexander, who 
posed on the rag rug before the empty grate, preparing to 
perform his toilet-ballet. 

Martha set the tray on the foot of the bed, looked first 
at her sister, then at herself in the glass. 

* Oh, what a sight ! ’ she said, fumbling with her hair 
again, but making no improvement amongst the iron-grey 
strands. ‘ You’re in the best place, child.’ 

She searched in her apron pocket for matches, and lit 
the oil stove, which soon gave a warm glow, and threw a 
Persian-rose pattern on the ceiling—a pattern which Mary 
had copied in coloured silks, with varying degrees of 
pronunciation, in many of her needle-pictures. 

Mary followed her sister’s inconsequential movements 
and remarks with amusement. 

' You make me feel so solid,’ she said, patting a smooth 

place for Martha to set the tray beside her. Her sister 
looked at her. 


God ! You re like a wraith ! Here, get some oatmeal 
into you, and warm yourself up. Forget the rest.’ 

s he fumbled in her pocket again, and produced a small 
Mayers, rather battered, which she put on the edge of the 

‘ I u sha11 bave to give that up,’ she said, nodding her head 
emphatically at the cigarettes. ‘ Something will have to 


f {t > N o art , ha ? \ asked Mary timidly. She at once 

nnt«iH U1 ty ‘ M BdCk rushed aU her fears » and she saw the 
outside world once more advancing like an army ; like a 

fhT ? f bombers - She had to translate the real fear into 
h h er P icture ^ ue one ; the one not yet brought home to 


been ^ ^ ' There have 

* Dragging their drones behind them,’ joked Martha * I 
got up about one o’clock and looked out. It was clear then 

«s SS £ ttSS 
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Mary. That is all. Living here, and struggling as we do, 
has its consolations, after all.’ 

Mary's nerves felt the bitterness and she shrank. The 
coffee cup in her hand trembled, and she made haste to put 
it down, the contents untasted. 

‘ What’s the matter ? Too hot ? ’ said Martha brusquely. 
She knew what was the matter, and was impatient with 
herself for betraying bitterness, and with her sister for 
detecting it. 

4 It’s twelve years since we left London,’ said Mary. 

4 You’ve been brave, Martha. I had not bargained for 
this.* 

She held up her hand, and stared rebelliously at the 
swollen wrist and the first signs of contortion in her skilful 
fingers. " 

4 Don’t be morbid, child,’ said the other, her voice edged 
with affection. 

4 I’m not,’ was the indignant reply. 4 It’s not myself. 
We are well named, aren’t we ? ’ 

Her humour rang out like silver, giving music to her 
words, and urging Martha not to take them too seriously. 

4 But I could have done my share if it hadn’t been for the 
war—and now this rebellion in my bones ! I was getting on 
so nicely, too. But I’m not really disconsolate. This neW 
sampler is perhaps the turn of the tide. It’s shaping up well, 
isn’t it ? Don’t criticize it yet, darling. I’m not sure enough 
yet. Wait until I’ve got further into it. You see, it’s a 
revolutionary step for me. Hitherto I’ve done formal 
schemes; but this is a real picture. You will see the woman 
of Samaria coming to the well, her pitcher either on her head 
or her hip. I see a birch-tree over the well; for the silver 
trunk will be a lovely design up the right-hand side, with the 
foliage making a canopy over the top, balanced by the detail 
of grasses and flowers at the base. I don’t think I ought to 
introduce the figure of Christ, do you ? It is so disputable. 
It will either be imitation Florentine, or sentimental religious. 
But the woman and her pitcher ! What an opportunity ! 

A pretty flush had crept into her cheeks, and her dark, 
timid eyes shone with an impersonal courage. 

Martha sat watching her, grateful that she had escaped 
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into her safe little world, away from money, bombers, and 
the menace of rheumatism. 

• I must get on with it,’ said Mary. ‘ Mrs. Aysgarth will 
be impatient with me if I don’t let her have it as soon as I 
can. Oh, Martha, I feel better already ! Look, the fog is 
lifting. The light will be good‘for me to work. If only I 
can keep my fingers free; that’s all I need.’ 

Martha looked at her thoughtfully. Fear tugeed at her 
heart; fear and admiration. 

Yes, she said, 4 I seem to remember something out of 
the Bible: “ The light of the body is the eye ” ! ’ 


Towards midday the fog thinned, and hung about in torn 

sk ®”J s amon g the trees of the copse at the bottom of the 

? j*' ,. The sun s hone on the hen-houses, drying their 

•fa d fl r ° 0fs ‘ 11 S leamed on the skeletons of grasses and 
wild flowers and trembled in the myriads of spider-webs 

that clung to them. The effect was like an old picture with 
no bright colours, only a subdued beauty of browns- 
madder, umber, gamboge, restful to the mind. 

tofeT* thc h ^ ,p ? f {W P walking-sticks, ventured out 
hor o a n and f n J°y ed thc warmth. Martha brought 

she set h a'larpt 3 St °,° ’ ^ rappcd her in a blanket. Then 

sketch book S n, P i y ' b S a u ° n her sister ’ s knees, with a 
sketch-book, pencils, and a box of water-colours. 

here, now you’re fixed. Everything you want ? I’ll 

go and do my painting, too ! I’m lime-washing the farther 
huts, with d- brush of comet's hair ’ 8 

W, J D ? mg J' y< T self ? ’ asked Mary absently. Her interest 
Bu fhT y °" her WOrk ' and she was impatient to begin 

alwa s e ha V d ag ; C „son 8 inTo 8S do 0f tha f r Martha^^hv ^ 
Or-:f d ? M C T We a(T " have hhn thi 'yel F 

ray ?ove An Jt eVading F ‘ ^onomy, 

where we cfn ’ men ^ S ° busy ' to °' W <= "tust save 
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She tucked the blanket behind her sister’s back, and 
patted her here and there to make sure no vulnerable spots 
were left through which the November air could attack. 

‘ Now enjoy yourself. I’ll put in an hour, and then come 
up to get lunch.’ 

She disappeared into the tool-shed, and came out five 
minutes later wearing a coarse overall, her head tied up in 
a towel. She smiled at Mary as she walked past, carrying 
two pails of lime-wash. 

Mary watched her going down the field, the foolish 
chickens trooping after her. She walked upright, as though 
determined to disguise the burden of the pails: for she knew 
that Mary was watching her. 



Mary opened her sketch-book, chose a pencil, and sat for 
some time recalling the ideas outlined to Martha at break¬ 
fast. Her white head, with its round, girlish face, poked 
out of the blanket in a most comical way. Her cheeks were 
tinted porcelain, and her hands also had a mineral appear¬ 
ance, semi-transparent, and touched with chalky blue. She 
held the pencil awkwardly, but there was nothing awkward 


in her design. . . , , . 

She worked over the whole page, bringing the design to 

the edges of the paper. f , -... „ . 

Soon she abandoned the pencil for the brush, filling in 

over the outlines and the scribbled notes for colours. From 
time to time she paused, screwing up her eyes and studying 
the autumnal tints of the garden and the paddock. 

From a clump of Michaelmas daisies, half gone in decay, 
and veiled over their lovely ruin with a gossamer of mist, 
she found the blue colour for the outer garment of the 
woman of Samaria. It was a loose, dolman-like garment, 
drawn out at one side by the lift of the woman s arm balan¬ 
cing a pitcher on one shoulder, a stance which bent her 

head modestly aside. 

The undergarment, reaching from shoulder to ankle, gave 
Mary some trouble. She dabbed with her brush on the 
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palette of the paintbox, only half satisfied with her efforts 

to capture the streaky gold, ‘stung with mercury,’ of a 

clump of chrysanthemums, m which a belated bumble-bee 

Wa ! St , 1 ' 1 5 u . s y* But s he caught the elusive beauty at last 
and added it to her composition. 

The woman’s head she left untouched, except for a hint 
of something over her hair; a close net, or a tight-fitting 

!he M Cet the . later limitations of the wool. The jar on 
the shoulder, and a second one hanging clasped by the neck 

against the woman’s left side, took their colour from the 

. . e bare teet trod a foreground of green • a green tn 

om^of g3Ve P a . rlic . ular care - 50 it should not be 
out of harmony with the rest of the mellow scene She 

amtdkvofn| aga I ? ° n a' e palcUe ' and was satisfied with 

parrot’s, who soared un tn P *R Se> ,n r co,ours bo ^ as a 
overhanging the well. P 1C outcr r °liage of the tree 

she'purrwnlheCh^lTned^" But 

tion and excitement had tired her d She^'h Vu concen,ra - 

- 

STS. Jn' txt,';’ i!""’- 

she understood, for a^quadron bUt > a moment later 

' Mary 3 iooked ^p^mi d°saw ^he^ 

battle in the air. P ’ n snite nf , tbe °P en,I Jg movements of a 

back> 


:i 


i 


i 


V i 
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into the central sky, which was blue and clear of mist. She 
saw a school of minnows crossing it, tiny silver bodies 
flashing in the sun, some of them trailing thin threads. 
Five, a dozen, fifty ! She counted them coming into the 
clear; a hundred, a hundred and forty. The bee-hum was 
now a roar, with a menace in it. Then, from the opposite 
shore of the sky-lake, a handful of little fish darted out, 
headlong into the silver regiment, breaking it into a minia¬ 
ture agitation which Mary could hear as well as see; for 
the steady drone split up into a wild counterpoint as the 
minnows dived, plunged, soared in the dewpond battle. ' 

The reality of it was so veiled in distance and loveliness, 
that Mary’s creative mood remained unbroken. Violence 
still had no meaning for her. She watched, entranced by 
the darting silver streaks. She saw one of them suddenly 
darken, then burst into gold, and grow larger, a rosebud 
opening petals of fire. She saw it go down into the fawn- 
coloured mist that enclosed the blue clearing of the middle 
heavens. 

With another painful effort she raised herself, urged by 
an exultation that cleared her mind of uncertainties about 
her work, and the designing of it. On the right-hand side 
of the page she sketched in the trunk of a silver-birch tree, 
with a smaller branch swinging across the blue sky, and 
overarching the well, the little waterfall, and the woman 
of Samaria. For the colour of the trunk she took the silver 
of the fighting planes, and the delicate fawn of the lower 
sky into which, one after another, an occasional plane 
plunged, extinguishing its own fire with a tiny scream. 

Mary was still lost in her work when Martha, alarmed 
for her, came hurrying up the garden, while trying not to 
give the impression that she was hurrying. She was so 
agitated that, quite uselessly, she brought her buckets of 
lime-wash with her, the brush jerking about in one of them, 
its handle clanking against the side, and sousing itself. 

When Martha saw her sister still at work, she stopped 

and stared at her in astonishment. 

‘ Mary ! ’ she cried. It was almost a reproach. 

Her voice broke the spell. Mary looked up, straightened 
herself, winced. She opened her lips, as though surprised. 
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Then the flush drained from her cheeks, and returned again 
with fever heat. 

Martha saw her glance waver, then fasten with horror 
upon the sky-battle, which was already dispersing. The 
reality of it suddenly took hold of her mind. She shuddered, 
put down her brush, and burst into tears, crying: ‘Oh, 
Martha ! It’s horrible, horrible ! ’ 


There was no more work upon the sampler that day, and 
no more lime-washing of the hen-houses. Mary was incon¬ 
solable. She lay in bed, imploring Martha to forgive her 
and blaming herself for her callousness. 

‘ Don’t be such a fool, child,’ said Martha at last, her 
patience almost exhausted. ‘ We’ve all got a job of work 
to do, and it does no good if we neglect it.’ 

4 Oh, it’s not that, it’s not that ! ’ sobbed Mary. * To 
think that 1 watched them falling—and took the colours 
for my birch-tree ! ’ 

Martha had a happy idea. 

h ‘ ™ Cl1 ’ ihcT f\* precedent for that,' she said. ‘ Remember 
how Leonardo leaned against a pillar in the duomo, while 

rni w na K° a rous< ^ the Florentines to repentance. Nothing 
could be more detached than that. You goose * Wh it 

are you worrying yourself about ? We should be ‘thankful 

for our present safety, and the fact that we are still here 

The " *n Wm£ L an u l ‘u b l ° bC able t0 S et on with our work’ 
There, now, think about that and don’t worry your head 

with responsibilities which aren’t yours * 

an ! y t ^ e eVenin6 lhiS C0Unsel of sense prevailed 

om conscience in the fragile body was 

put to rest. Mary even asked Martha to bring the sketch 

You shall, my dear,’ said Martha, ‘Ind the right day 
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for it, too. It’s your birthday, and we’ve nothing much 
else to remember it by.’ 

She said this with a little air of conspiracy, and a half 
pretence at pretence, intended to conceal, and to convey, 
the certainty that Mary would not be cheated of some 
surprise on her birthday. 

The sisters went to bed early, both tired out. In the 
blacked-out sitting-room the flicker of the logs which 
Martha had drawn off the fire set the shadows dancing 
behind every familiar object. She turned at the door, and 
stood watching the wavering beams across the ceiling, the 
quivering chairs, table, bookshelves, the little outbreaks 
of reflected fire in the glass of the picture frames. The 
fluidity of it all filled her heart with a happy dread. Here 
was the oldest thing of all, the most tangible and certain: 
a home, her home. It was living now, like the burning 
bush, informed with spirit but unconsumed by it. It was 
an assurance, a promise, a reminder. 

She found herself struggling with tears. She was not 
afraid. The emotion was not near, not personal. To-night 
might bring horrors, a chance that would reduce these 
precious bits and pieces to a heap of rubble. If it were to 
happen, it would not be true. 

The old cottage was so small that she heard Mary move 
upstairs, turning over in bed. She heard her sigh. What 
an egg-shell to live in ! But it had sheltered somebody 
while the Civil War raged in England three hundred years 
ago. The same oak beams; perhaps the same plaster. 
She put out her hand and touched the plaster. It did not 
seem to be very firm. And suppose an incendiary fell on 

the thatch ! , 

The thought gave her a farewell feeling, and she returned 

to push the smouldering logs further back into the open 
fireplace. The small Elizabethan bricks of the chimney- 
breast were solid enough to her hand; a soft, velvet-like 
solidity which reassured her. She patted them as a genera 
would pat a common soldier on the shoulder, a soldier 
representative of a whole army, on the eve of battle. 

She felt inside , protected, shut away by the ancient magic 
of the hearth from all the terrors of night. No doubt the 
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ancients felt like that in their caves; and children feel it; 
a certainty that where they are is the pivot of the vague 
universe, which whirls around outside, while this centre 
is the only reality, fixed and indestructible. 

Martha, her imagination stirred by the European threat, 
and the daily tales ol horrible occurrences, suddenly saw 
what a queer illusion was this confidence in the security of 
the home; its separateness, its special identity. If she 
beliesed in it, she should also believe in the efficacy of the 
Holy Grail, the oaks and doves of Dodona, the wafer and 
wine of the Christian communion. 

It rnu^t be all or nothing, or her quiet, rational universe 
would have no significance. 

She saw how inconsistent her life had been, with its dis¬ 
inclination towards mysticism and religion on the one hand, 
and, on the other its brave fight to maintain a home, to 
keep herself and her tenderly loved sister apart from the 
rest of the community. In a world where the house-place, 
the home, was not even a shelter to be trusted, such a 
striving tor privacy was meaningless. 

It T,ad 1°'“§ h ‘ disturbcd her > m ^de her angry and confused, 
wom m i r ' S !j l ° C ° n u e down u P on the ,nind a tired 

» the 

-HF -°r^ rne The material wa 1 ready''for 

lo\el\ thing, something unusual less formal v * 

wondered what had made her choose ,h e Theme 
acrosTThe foT^Thet'™^ f° had worked the ,e S e " d 

of bulh^ of hornhl,? U ' Ct Way ' cha »^ging the new world 

the inTiv dual" MaT'^eTrVr 1 ^vT T WOU,d Crush 
of the world and 1,7 w" ck edn ss"" ^ ^ 

could not possibly be conscio^f ‘r * u" as *}? surd - She 

choice of theme the s.m?™ ? f - SUCh a defiance - Her 

’ h summons to universal neighbourliness 
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and courtesy, must be one of these unaccountable 
chances. 

Ah ! there it was again; the admittance of mystery, of 
more than meets the eye ! 

She was frightened, reluctant. She stepped back as 
though she had intruded upon something she would not 
willingly see. It did not occur to her that again she was 
irrational, and indulging her instinct, by tiptoeing backwards 
out of her own living-room, as if it were a sanctuary into 
which she had blundered. 

While she went upstairs, the sirens moaned, and she heard 
the dip, dip, dip of bombs falling in the distance. Her 
thoughts instantly turned to Mary, and she prayed that the 
poor child might be asleep already, and unaware of the 
raid; the child who would be forty-five to-morrow. 


It was a night of distant terror. Wave after wave the 
ghouls droned over the cottage, carrying fire and deatn 
to London. But the weaker vessel heard the less sound. 
Mary slept through the gunfire, the roar of engines, tne 

occasional shock of a stray bomb. , inp 

Martha, who had been disturbed, overslept the crowing 

of her cocks, and got up late and irritable. She forgot her 
birthday greeting to Mary, who was already awake and 
waiting for it. The surprise in her eyes reminded Martha, 

who thereupon became still more irritable. ^inflows 

‘ Oh, do be quiet ! ’ she cried aloud, opening tiie wind 

and addressing the cocks in the paddock. I m not M. 

Mary laughed happily. She loved her sister in these 
moods; for they always led up to some such explosion of 

■ g Many y happy returns,’ said Martha, in a shamefaced 
way. ’ I’ve not much for you this year, Mary, things 

won’t stretch to . . .. _ , » a i 0 t: 

* Yes, you have, Martha,’ said Mary. 
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more than I can count; a whole year of things. I don’t 
believe in all the rest; the war, the rations, the raids. It’s 
my birthday, and I don’t believe in them for once. Why 
should I ? Every one is entitled to a day off: a day of 
plum cake l ’ 

She was so bright and happy that her stiffening bones 
relaxed, and she decided to get up for breakfast, even to 
prepare the breakfast while Martha made up for time lost. 

‘ All right, then, you shall,’ said Martha ; but she hurried 
down first, rummaged under the pot-bellied chesterfield, 
and dragged out a package, so tightly pressed that it was 
as hard as a pocket of hops. She put it on Mary’s end of 
the table, amongst the needles and the meagre supply of 
coloured wools. Then from an old rosewood tea caddy on 
the writing table she took a visiting card. It bore the address 
in St. John’s Wood; the home where they had lived with 
their mother more than a decade ago. The edges of the 
card were yellowed by time. Taking up one of Mary’s 
pencils, she scribbled on the card: 4 With love to dear 
Mary,’ but her writing, in a hand coarsened by the labours 
of the hen-run, made the inscription look like 4 love to dour 
Mary,’ which amused her so much that she forgot her 
irritation and laughed aloud. 

4 What’s the joke ? ’ asked Mary, coming downstairs 
painfully, crabwise. But she got no answer, for Martha 
was already out measuring the com, and wondering where 
the next sack was coming from. 

Mary went first to the kitchen, and set the kettle on the 
oil stove, while Alexander leaned against her, a furry tower 

of Pisa, purring and making little chattery noises with his 
jaws, indicative of milk, rich milk. 


The kettle humming, the porridge bubbling, and Alex¬ 
ander appeased, Mary hobbled into the living-room to 
kindle the fire and lay the table. She saw the parcel. 

At first she would not allow herself to approach. Giving 
it a shy glance, she turned away and tidied up the hearth 

h< T e v ° n at S5 I elf ' dlsc, P ,ine w ould go no further than 
Up dry sl,cks ’ she P ut them d °wn again 

V he ™? tches sti11 clas P ed in her hand, she came 
back to the table, and lifted the parcel in her arms. She 
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pondered it, put her ear to it, smelled it, and laughed with 
delight. 

Then she put it down again, and forced herself to attend 
to the lighting of the fire. The dry twigs blazed up, re¬ 
kindling the overnight logs. The room brightened, re¬ 
absorbed its own damp smell of wood-smoke, warming 
the staleness to an atmosphere of welcome, a right pre¬ 
paration for the odour of coffee. 

After this, Mary decided to open the parcel. She touched 
it, but her timidity stopped her again. The joy prolonged 
was joy doubled. She would make the coffee and toast the 
bread. This she did, busying herself out in the kitchen, and 
filling the tray for Martha to carry in. Mary dared not risk 
lifting it for fear of disaster. 

Everything was ready, so Mary tried to comb her hair, but 
had to give that up, the effort being too painful, even when 
she bent her head down to her arms. Her grasp was so 
uncertain that the sharp teeth of the comb scratched 
her scalp. Never mind, she said to herself, resolved that 
nothing should spoil her birthday morning. To en¬ 
courage this resolution, she slipped an asbestos mat 
under the coffee and the porridge, turned down the flame, 
and went back to the living-room, to indulge her happiness 


at last. . 

Martha found her, however, still standing at the table, 

looking at the parcel. . . _ _ 

‘ Open it, idiot,’ she said. ‘ What are you waiting for 7 

The postman ? ’ 

‘ The postman ? ’ echoed Mary, bewildered by such a 
remote idea as the possibility of any one in the outside 


world remembering her birthday. 

Her humility in this matter so affected her sister that the 

latter approached her, raised two corn-powdered hands, 

and began to tidy her hair. . . . 

While they were thus affectionately engaged, they heard 
the latch of the front gate, and footsteps up the cinder 
path. So Mary’s last words were echoed by Martha. 

Then she added: ‘ Oh, it'll be the bill for the chicken- 


feed.’ 
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After the postman knocked, however, he waited. The 
sisters looked at each other. Could it be a parcel ? 

It wasn’t a parcel. It was a registered letter, addressed to 
Martha. She carried it into the living-room as though it 
were a live coal and held it out for Mary to inspect. 

4 What is it ? ’ asked Mary, her voice thin with anxiety. 
* We’ve no big debts outstanding, have we, Martha ? ’ 

‘ I’ll open it,’ said Martha. 

It was a letter that looked damp, with the paper crinkled 
and the type smudged. She scrutinized it generally, then 
lost herself reading, and forgot Mary, who leaned on the 
back of a chair, looking from her to the letter, fascinated 
by the parchment-like appearance of the paper, alarmed 
by a tiny blue vein in Martha’s weather-beaten neck, a vein 
which had suddenly begun to pulse. Mary felt almost that 
she could hear it. 

‘ Anything ?.. . anything ? ’ she began, her voice hovering 
about the letter like a fly. 

Martha raised a hand and brushed that fly aside, while she 
read on to the end. Then she turned it over and looked at 
the back. But that was blank, so she looked into Mary’s 
face, her eyes as blank as the back of the letter. 

4 Oh, dear ! ’ said Mary. 4 I’m so sorry ! ’ 

For Martha had quietly begun to weep, a procedure 
which she immediately checked. 

4 1 wish I knew,’ said Mary, still hovering. 

4 Well, look for yourself,’ cried Martha, as though Mary 
had disbelieved. 

She held out the letter, but before Mary could take it, 
she withdrew it and was reading it again. Her thin cheeks 
were flushed, and her eyes still shone. 

4 Yes,’ she said. 4 It’s true, it’s true ! ’ 

4 You haven’t told me yet,’ Mary dared to say. Martha 
was startled. 

4 Oh no. No, I haven’t ! ’ she said. 4 Listen ! It’s a 
birthday present, after all ! It’s from our lawyers. We’ve 
had nothing to do with them since mother died. It seems 
that when father left her and went to South America, he set 
aside some investments out there. And last year he died 
too. He was over eighty. He left another family there’ 
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But they have written to say the investments are in their 
mills, which have just paid a dividend. I don’t understand 
yet; I don’t quite understand ! * 

‘ But what does it mean ? ’ said Mary. 

‘ It means about four hundred pounds a year; four 
hundred a year after tax is paid. Mary, do you hear? 
Four hundred between us ! ’ 

She began to weep again, and Mary, to her own astonish¬ 
ment, found herself mothering her sister, comforting 
her. 

Suddenly Martha began to chuckle in Mary’s arms. 

4 I’ve just thought,’ she said. ‘ Mills ! Perhaps it comes 
from a chicken-feed ! The bugbear of our life ! ’ 

Mary, still only theoretically interested in the facts, 
laughed in sympathy. The news was gradually penetrating 
to her, like winter sunshine. 

4 Well ? ’ demanded Martha, 4 are you never going to 
look at your birthday present ? ’ 

4 Oh, my dear ! ’ cried Mary. 4 I can’t, I can’t ! ’ 

But she did, for this was a reality. She fumbled with the 
string, until Martha took up the bread-knife and cut it. The 
parcel swelled, and as Mary eased the folds of the brown 
paper, out burst a blaze of coloured wools, like a peony 

opening. 

4 For the sampler I The sampler ! * cried Mary. And 
now she was in tears, and it was her turn to be comforted 
after the cruel onslaught of happiness. 


7 

It was not until midday, by which time the sisters had 
disciplined their excitement, Martha by work amongst the 
hens, and Mary with her wools, that they were able to give 

the letter more detailed attention. 

Mary broke off work first to prepare luncheon. J>ne 
made more toast and a pot of tea, and mixed an autumn 
salad of lamb’s lettuce and grated carrot. At least, sne 
half prepared the salad, for she foundJhe grating ot th 
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carrot too heavy a task for her fingers. She had to leave 
this job for Martha, who came in weary but cheerful, her 
common sense again uppermost. 

‘ Well, now,’ she said across the table, having sat down 
with a bump and a sigh of bodily satisfaction after the 
final touches to the preparing of the meal. ‘ We must 
talk things over. There will be much to consider. For 
instance . . 

Then her eye, roused by the first gleam of sunshine break¬ 
ing the morning mist, saw what Mary’s work had produced. 
Over the top right-hand quarter of the fabric spread the 
trunk and branches of a silver birch. As though Mary 
could not repress her delight in the harmony taken from 
the silver of the fighting planes and the fawn of the lower 

sky, she had given the tree a double trunk, the dexter being 
still unfinished. b 


Martha stared at the exquisite work. She observed the 
clever way in which Mary had suggested the silky-scaly 
fabric of birch bark. 

That s nice,’ she said, pleasure roughening the tone of 
her sisterly understatement. 

Then she wanted to add: ' So you’ve recovered from that 
toolisn bout of conscience over the air-battle.’ But she 
thought better of it, telling herself that it is never wise to 

doso Stand pe ° p,e to ° much ’ or at least to appear to 

She looked again at the embroidery, and she looked 
shrewdly at her sister. ‘ Yes, it’s brave,’ she said 

Mary frowned a little, puzzled by Martha’s odd remark. 
nF Tv u f °i ,r corners to express four different moods 

hW Sh K Said ‘ The ,eU ' hand top, with clear powder- 
blue sky, is the mood of serenity and quiet happiness-' 

, at s J 1 ?* ^ ld Martha. She made a slight grimace of 

raR er Fn th, ,1, km8 ° f the stru 8E ,e to exist over the past ten 
hart ,'u L , the momem She had forgotten the legacy. It 

hay e a flown < away. reCent1 ^ °" U,C a " d -Steady 

the ^° W ’ llsten ’’ said Mary, who had forgotten to eat for 

• TR’ Same reason l ^at Martha had forgotten the legaev 
This corner with the tree ! I don’t know § ; I think it Ss 
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the life that rises above the ground. I expect young airmen 
feel like that; don’t you, Martha ? ’ 

‘ / feel like that ? I didn’t feel like it last night, when 1 
heard the guns firing and the bombs dropping. If I thought 
at all, it was to wonder what will be done with these young 
airmen after the war. Why, child, they are being trained 
for one purpose—death-dealing and destruction ! What 
a terrible sense of power they must have, flying remote 
above the rest of the human race. They must be acquiring 
a different kind of conscience and morality, a different 
social sense. How will they react when they are asked to 
come down to earth; to the earth they have almost de¬ 
stroyed ? What will they do when they are asked to help 

rebuild it ? ’ . 

They were both startled by her eloquence. The wine ol 
the morning’s excitement evidently had not fully worked off'. 
‘ Sorry,’ said Martha. ‘ I’m talking.’ 

‘ Never mind,’ said Mary. Sometimes her sister’s out¬ 
bursts frightened her. She could not understand where 
the knowledge came from. She was too timid to inquire. 

‘ Down in the bottom corner, beneath the tree, and sus¬ 
taining it, I shall have the solid, ordinary things: a bit ol 
bare earth, a few common grasses. Over against that, on 
the left-hand corner, will be the water, with a stream falling 
into it over a rocky ledge; all movement and passion and 


restlessness.’ . , ,, . . , , nrn 

‘ Good gracious me ! ’ exclaimed Martha, in her turn, 

startled by her sister’s expansiveness. 4 What’s the matter 
with us both to-day ? * 

But Mary had not finished. . . 

‘ Yes that’s the four corners. The innocent sky, the 

aspiring tree, the ordinary grass, and the turbulent water. 
But drawing them all together making them l one> Future 
will be the figure in the centre, the woman of Samaria who 
comes unexpectedly and for another purpose She will 
be the figure of free giving; what we most want to-day^ 
Here she put down her fork, and stared at Martha witn 
as much intensity as she was capable of. Her eyes w 
still shy, but they shone with courage; a courage 
removed from facts, but seeing them nevertheless. 
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‘ Oh ! * she cried. * She must be a lovely figure, Martha ; 
every line of her gown, every curve of her arm with the 
water-jar. She must come into the picture with a promise 
of no more pinching and scraping, no more fear of thirst 
and hunger and old age, no more violence and madness 
of war. She must be all the women of to-morrow, coming 
forward when peace returns, drawing with her the four 
corners of the world, the innocence, the ambition, the 
commonplace, and the passionate. And she will give Him 
to drink, reviving the Christ-spirit ! ’ 

Her porcelain cheeks were flushed again, and her white 
hair was disordered by her vehemence. She relapsed into 
her timid self, brushed the hair out of her eyes, took up her 
fork awkwardly, and concluded, in a tone flat and veiled: 

‘ That’s what my sampler will mean.’ 


8 

They still had not discussed the letter, or even re-read it 
First one thing, then another, prevented them. It might 

ha - b -n tbat the y werc held back by a mood such as that 
which blinds a reader’s eye when he comes to a superb 
passage of poetry or prose, or that which deafens his eai 
at the most exalted moments of a symphony. The mind 
boggles at perfection. 

The certainty of four hundred a year was both poetry and 

symphony to the two sisters, Martha and Mary Woodman 

So they had to put off the full contempfation of the 
news* 

The Incheon was cleared away, the washing-up done 
and Mary settled down for her afternoon rest, and stili 
nothmg was said. Martha went out again to make the most 
of the daylight, and she did not return until dusk, cravWinc 

But \U P 1 e & arden P atb » her body aching with weariness 

5 = 

Mc.c. N7' *• \<£o<l 
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hated the knowledge that this was a livelihood; meagre, 
threatened, sordid. 

But to-day she enjoyed the work. It was a hobby, a 
luxury, like a rich man’s garden. She wanted to laugh at 
her past worries and anxieties; the dreadful calculations 
in the penny notebook, carried on in the kitchen so that 
Mary should not know; the grim period when the cottage 
had to be rethatched; the dull certainty that bills for the 
treatment of Mary’s rheumatism would have to be met: 
and the realization that the more these bills mounted, the 
less able was Mary to earn something towards paying them. 

Martha entered the kitchen singing an improvised tune 
to words ringing in her head. ‘ And passing rich on forty 
pounds a year.’ She was exalted. She wanted to laugh; 

she wanted to cry. . 

Instead, she called, in a calm, level voice: You still 

From th^ dark interior of the foom, Mary answered, 

m ‘Pm h^Vrr;"bee S nu P p n a e long time, and have done a 

llt ‘ 1 I told 6 you not to,’ said Martha. 4 1 told you to rest 
after all that excitement at lunch time. You’ll wear yourself 

out child. And then there’ll be two of us. 

‘ Oh, my dear,’ cried Mary, all contrition, was it dread¬ 
ful ? These beastly old hens ! ’ e . 

‘ i don’t know about that. They’ve kept us alive for ten 

yC ^Yes, and now we are free of them ! Free, Ma rthafree!’ 
‘ Don’t exaggerate,’ said Martha. But she smiled through 

the towel with which she was drying her face. 

> M w7musu r afkabom‘u nm S he said. ‘ We must be business- 

,lk This proposal indulgently received by Martha, was post¬ 
poned by the arrival of the first wave of German bombers. 
The early night sky filled with them and the barrage began. 
‘TrfnHrm ? ’ asked Mary. She was trembling, and to 

curtains, while Martha went outside and put up the blac 
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out frames. The din grew louder, and Mary began to do 
incoherent things. She poured the water into the teapot 
without putting the tea in. She took the milk jug from the 
table and carried it back to the pantry. She stared at her 
embroidery without recognizing it. 

* Come along, Mary,’ said Martha. 4 We must show 
that we don't need a man in the house.’ 

She had forgotten her weariness of limb, her aching back. 
She made the tea with a steady hand, and persuaded her 
sister to sit down at the table and attempt to eat a slice of 
bread, margarine, and marmite. 

4 Yes,’ she said. ‘ Now we’ll talk things over quietly. 
There's nothing more needs doing to-night. I fed the 
brutes as 1 turned out each house, so they are settled and 
done with until to-morrow.’ 


At that moment a stray bomb fell somewhere over the 
countryside, followed by two others. The electric light 
flickered, dimmed, and came up again. The cottage shook, 
and a brass figure fell from the chimney-piece, making a 
loud clatter on the hearth. 

Mary half rose from her chair, pressing her hand to her 
mouth, and breathing heavily. She stared at her sister like 
a cornered animal; but in an instant she was human again, 
with the light of her mind triumphant. 

That s better, said Martha. 4 Three of them, and no 
harm done—I hope. How callous we grow: and thank 
goodness for that. Now then, what was I saying ? ’ 

A belated challenge came from the paddock. A cock 

crowed, his trumpet muffled and foggy, and the call was 

repeated by the rest of the male birds cooped up with their 
harems for the night. 

A moment later, Alexander cried outside. Martha 
jumped up, switched off the light, and opened the 


Enter, my lord,’ she said, and curtsied. 

m£u e i an i er , sto ° d in the moon|i ght, carved in whit 
5“ ble - H !? h< T ad was turned towards the sky, and his eve 
oleamed sullenly, as though he were offended by the di 

above him He did not at once look round when the doc 
opened. He stood there, ruminating over his fine, remol 
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anger, while his tail oared to and fro, like a whip-lash in 
slow-motion. 

‘ Come along, proud emperor,’ said his mistress, from 
the interior of the room. ‘ We’re all in darkness while you 
make up your mind.’ 

Alexander deigned to give attention to this remark. He 
withdrew his gaze from the general disturbances of the 
night, and stared at Martha. This caused him further 
meditation, while another vibration of gunfire shivered 
over his white fur. 

Lazily, daintily, he picked his way across the threshold, 
waited until the door was shut and the light switched on. 
He then opened his mouth with a long, quavering cry, 
demanding milk. 

Alexander satisfied, the meal over, and the raid subsided, 
Martha and Mary at last were able to sit before the fire and 
study the letter again. Only then did they discover that the 
lawyer hoped the elder Miss Woodman would call on him 
at the earliest opportunity in order to sign the necessary 
papers, and to be informed more fully about the invest¬ 
ments, the income, and the taxation connected with the 

legacy. 

‘ Oh, Martha, is it necessary ? Must you go ? ’ said Mary. 

‘ Go ? Of course. Why not ? ’ 

‘ But to London, Martha ? Must you go to London ? 

‘ Don’t be foolish, child. I’m as safe there as here. We 
must carry on with our normal life, mustn’t we ? That’s 
what the Government tells us. Besides, I’ve been putting 
off a journey to town. There’s some shopping I must do. 
One or two things for the winter which we both need. And 
those feeding troughs which I’ve promised myself and 
haven’t been able to afford. Yes, I’ll get old Mrs. Mason 
in to help you to-morrow, so you need not bother about the 
fowls. And she can spend the night, for I can’t do every¬ 
thing in one day. I expect the lawyers will keep me for 
hours once they get me there. It’s so long since ? 
into our affairs.’ Then she added, laughing happily. Or 


had any affairs to look into.’ 

‘ Oh, I don’t like it,’ said Mary. 

to go.’ 


* I wish you hadn’t 
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She put out her hand and touched her sister's bony knee. 

‘ I couldn’t do anything without you, Martha, nothing 
at all ! ’ 

‘ What a morbid remark for a birthday,’ said Martha. 
‘ We’ve put up a good fight together, haven't we ? ’ 

Mary looked into the fire, which shadowed her eyes with 
caverns of fear, and played ironically over her white hair 
and Alexander’s white coat. 

4 It sounds like boastine, Martha. Oh, don’t do it ! 
Don't do it ! ’ 

But as the evening of her birthday passed, Martha per¬ 
suaded her to be more assured and more practical. She 
went to bed reconciled to the decision that Martha must 
go off early next morning. 

The rest of the night was quiet, and day broke frosty, 
with the full moon still shining over the south-west, upon a 
peaceful world. 


Mary got up to breakfast again, and Martha brushed her 

hair for her and helped her to dress, so that she should not 

e fatigued before sitting down to a good morning’s work 
at the sampler. 

, w u 1 } let , ter in her handbag, and a list of things to be 
bought, Martha set off. She wore her tailored coat and 
skirt: the skirt pinned to fit, for she had shrunk a little 

since she wore it on her last visit to London at the end of 
the summer. 

The vision of grey suit, grey hat, grey hair, and straight 

her thi^ ained H W1,h ,0ns after Martha had collecfed 

her things, said good-bye in a business-like way, walked 

d DiLn e Pat H i Sh K^ the g3te W “ h a click ' and disappeared 
worid P T^e l ^ ar y looked out of the window at the 

and her Srs in*2 aWay t determined to lose herself, 
ana ner rears, m the courage of work. 
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SECOND CORNER — THE YOUNG TREE 



Roger Haigh, having been too excited to sleep as soundly 
as usual, got up before any of the servants were about, put 
on riding breeches and a sweater, and crept quietly out of 
the house. He trod along the grass border beside the gravel 
drive, hoping that he would get away unobserved. He did 
not look back, though he had a suspicion that the curtain 
at one of the windows of his parents’ bedroom had moved 

and that his mother was watching him. 

As he turned out of the carriage-drive into the road, and 
began to run, he was joined by Sally, the spaniel, who 
flapped her ears at him, and yelped with surprise and joy. 

4 Shut up, you idiot ! ’ he whispered. ‘ I don’t want them 


to know.* 

Sally entered into the conspiracy, and floundered on in 
front of her master, confining her ecstasy to stifled yaps 
and whines. The frost gathered on her muzzle, ears, and 
shoulders, and her eyes shone through a mask of rime. 

The young man, too, was soon soaked by the moorland 
mist. It gathered in his red-brown hair and ran down his 
face, from freckle to freckle. He put out his longue and 
tasted it, cold, woody, the wine of an early world. The boy 
in him responded at once. He stooped as he ran pastthe 
open lodge gate, scooped up a handful of frozen mist .fro 
the heather and flung it at Sally Shesnappedat itjumped 
and barked at her master, and he pretended tc» beat her ott 
with his fist. The running mock-fight carried them b 
some yards along the road, until they turned off by a foot- 

Pa T h he C outbr t e h a e k h of t coi r tish high spirits soon subsided and 
Roaer Hath dropped into a walk” while Sally resumed her 
plate in front, flowering on like a paddle-steamer, her 

ea mpa P th ts a short cut out of the moorland valley in 
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which lay Scawton, Roger Haigh’s home. The road led 
up the curve of the valley only to the manor house—a big 
Elizabethan farmhouse of stone—and the two or three 
cottages belonging to it. The village was lower down the 
valley by some two hairpin bends, lying in a pocket ap¬ 
proaching the great inland clifT, or scar, from the foot of 
which the wide plain of York stretched eastward to the low 
hills by the coast. 

These natural configurations were now hidden by the 
November mist, a winter mist; winter began early on the 
upland of the North Riding. 

Roger climbed the path which rose steeply from the road. 
Sally still led the way, for she knew her master’s habits, the 
habits of a boy. The mist lay heavier over the shoulder of 
the rise, and the frost, therefore, lay thicker on the heather 
and ling. The air was so still that mist and hoar frost were 
one; crystal solid and icy. The passage of the two living 
creatures, man and dog, broke through the stillness, and 
the mist swirled about them, only to settle back over the 
frost. 


‘ We’ve got away, Sally,’ said the youth. 

The bitch looked over her shoulder with a sentimental 
glance of understanding. She was happy enough; happier 
than her master. His exuberance had spent itself, and by 
the time he reached the height above the road and prepared 
to follow the path down steeply to meet the road across its 
next bend, he was breathing heavily. This was due, not to 
exertion alone, but to exertion combined with deep thought 
Roger Haigh was worried, anxious, and puzzled. 

He possessed, however, no means, no reserves of experi¬ 
ence, by which he could throw ofT this complicated distress 
5, e tned to banish it by whistling, but the brave effort failed. 
The cold air stiffened about his lips, and he lost, suddenly 
his exhilaration. The morning dropped its quality of ex- 

A ,- sl ? len .f ss cre Pt into Something had 
polluted the stinging flowers of the frost, their keen, metallic 

tha^odour 0 . 1 U ’ t0 °’ thC SCnSeS with which he savoured 

th^V tOP F ed bef °/ e descen ding, and Sally disappeared 
then came trotting back, full of inquiry. But she ZTd no 
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response. Her master stood, staring blankly ahead, lost in 
thoughts beyond her comprehension. 

She sat at his feet, at first patiently, but at last she grew 
restless, whined, wriggled, and finally broke into an agonized 
bark. 


Roger emerged from his reverie. 

‘ Sorry, old girl,’ he said sadly. He stooped to pat her 
head, and plunged his fingers into her wet curls. 

The pause and the effort of thought made him feel cold. 

“Come on, then!’ he cried; and they went racing 
dangerously down the slope, stumbling over tufts of 
bilberry and rabbit holes, laughing and barking. 

During a pause in this commotion, Roger heard some¬ 
thing moving along the bend of the road still lower down 
the scar. Sally barked, and in reply a distant voice rose 
from a human being with a rich dialect and a shortage of 


breath. 


‘ That you, young Roger Haigh ? ’ it cried. And a thin 

‘ Haigh ? ’ echoed from the scar. 

Roger ignored the question and shouted one of his own. 

‘ Much post to-day, Martin ? ’ 

Three ply came drifting up, cold and disembodied. 

‘ Tidy few for squire. Nothing much else. One for you, 

though. Looks like a Government letter.’ 

Roger felt the blood mount to his guilty face. He opened 
his mouth, touched his lips nervously with his tongue, and 

forced himself to make a sane reply. c 

‘ All right. I’m coming down. Don t miss me. btay 

where you are. Are you near Gallows Bend ? ’ 

• Just rising to it. and short of breath at that. If you re 
coming down, I’ll wait there and save my old bones. 

Roger heard the sound of footsteps trudging, followed by 
that o S f a bicycle being set clumsily against the raihng whic 

edged the outer side of the hairpin bend. .. . . 

With a sensation of fluttering in his stomach, and a slight 

nervous nausea, he scrambled down. He was in such a 
hurry that, after passing the next stretch of the ™ ad - 
slipped on the rocks at the farther drop, and caught““ 
knee. The pain made him limp, and when he lookedl down 
he saw a trickle of blood, and a rent across the tight stretch 
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of his riding breeches. He was angry. He cursed in silence. 
He cursed himself, his dog, the whole universe. He damned 
everything for being contrary and awkward. 

In this mood, he reached the waiting postman, who was 
seated on a pile of granite chips smoking a cigarette. 

* Well, there ye be,’ said the old man. ‘ And saved me a 
long trudge, too.’ 

The shrewd fellow had known Roger first as a peaceful 
little creature asleep in a pram under the cedar-tree on the 
lawn in front of the house. 

‘Why, lad,’ he said, 4 what’s tha done to tha knee? 
Been over-eager down the slope, sithee ? Aye, lad, a nasty 
crack. Wait now, an’ I’ll see to it.’ 

He took a clean handkerchief from an inside pocket, 

pausing first to make sure that he had another for current 
use. 


Put tha leg up there,’ he said, pointing to the heap. 
‘ I’m not so easy at stooping nowadays. All this rationing 
I expect. My bones are brittle with it.’ 

He grinned, tapped his nose with a knowing finger and 
winked at a bulging haversack of food, lying across his 

Roger obeyed with a meekness that had a touch of 
imperiousness in it. His manner was that of a child 
towards an old family nurse whose tyranny could be 
grumbled at but never questioned. 

■ \ surprise me,’said the postman, busy with his first 
Rog ? r s knee \ .‘} thou ght you was away to college at 

upVtThe housed ’ 1 ho P e ? Noting 

He jerked his grizzled head in the direction of the clilf- 
top. Drops of mist flew from his moustache. 

man’« P f Sm of complicated misery passed over the young 
nians face He averted his eyes, trying to conceal hif 
eehngs. His resentment at having to do so made him cold 

abrupt!^ BW hC h3d n °‘ the tecL ^e «o b^kawayToo 

an dlhi ™t Said ’ n ? thing whatever. It’s mother’s birthday 
h g0t me to be S a week-end down from Cambridge’ 
She s uneasy, you know, Martin. She thinks ^Wng 
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might happen. I think the war’s got on her nerves quite 
a lot.’ 

The old man looked at him thoughtfully. 

4 Aye, with a ewe lamb, too. They are the women who 
feel it worst.’ 

He shook his head. It was clear that his sympathy for 
the squire’s wife was not wholehearted. 

4 Your dad’ll be anxious, too ? I never knew a gentleman, 
and I never knew a farmer, who wasn’t concerned when the 
Government started new taxation. I remember in the last 

war . . .’ 

But Roger cut him short by demanding the letters. 
Martin said no more. He turned to the post bag, plunged 
his arm in, and brought out a large bundle of letters held 
by a rubber band. As though to rebuke the young mans 
impatience, he began to look them over, bending them back 
over the band separately to scrutinize the addresses. One 
by one he drew out those for the manor house. 

4 Well, now,’ he said.havingcome to the end of the bundle. 
4 I’ll swear there was a Gover’ment letter for you, redirected 

from Cambridge.* . , f 

Roger bit his lip, and cursed all postmen, all old friends of 

the family, all Yorkshiremen, while Martin went through 

the bundle a second time. . j T 

4 There ! ’ said the old man. 4 It got pushed back and 

missed it. There’s your letter, and 

here’s another for young Hardy at the lodge It 11 be his 
calling-up papers. Your dad’ll have to do with a man less. 

It’s a bad business, a bad business.’ 

His concern over the Haighs’ domestic 
wholehearted that Roger was touched He put his hand 

on the old postman’s shoulder and laughed. f 

4 Not 50 bad, Martin ! There’s a new world coming after 

££?•£<$ !'«■■* 
sir. And thanks for the shoe leather ! . 
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Before the postman had free-wheeled to the next bend, 
Roger tore open the letter. It was a summons to an inter¬ 
view at the Air Ministry. The redirecting, and the disturbed 
conditions of the post, made the news three days late. He 
had only twenty-four hours. To-morrow morning he must 
present himself before a selection board in Kingsway, 
following the preliminary interview at Cambridge, where 
the technical experts had come up to the university to 
comb out the likely students; the promising physicists 
and chemists. 

Roger Haigh felt himself trembling in the cold air. He 
read the letter again. It seemed so Hat, so matter-of-fact. 
He had little doubt about the results of the interview. His 
health was perfect, and he had the assurance of his tutor, 
who had been on the panel before which he had appeared' 
at Cambridge, that there could be no hitch. 

From cold, from a momentary blankness of mind during 

which the words of the letter were meaningless, he was 

caught up into exultation. He remembered a similar 

emotion gripping him when he heard that he had won his 

scholarship to Christ's, nearly three years ago. And life 

since then had been a series of high lights; days, weeks, 

months of bliss; work, play, rare companionships, warm 

wafts of ambition like a may-time breeze, and, above all 
freedom ! * 


But that life seemed kindergarten stuff compared with 

this Here was the great actuality at last; the world itself; 

the test of all he had acquired, the full responsibility His 
imagination swept him up like a whirlwind. He saw oi 
thought he saw, a clear panorama of his store of knowledge 
hw personality (winch a youth contemplates with rapt 
wonder as a baby contemplates its toes). His mind grew 
lyrical, prophetic about the possibility of two such 8 rare 

remain^ensfble he to,d ^If tc 

r a b e* to ke ep to right proportions, to exert the 

scientific detachment which his beloved tutor had drilled 
mto turn, he found himself nevertheless accepting a vis^ 
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of the Air Force secretly congratulating itself at having 
roped him in. Humility and arrogance waged a contra¬ 
dictory dialogue, delirium-high above his conscious, 
watching self. He didn’t believe in it. He knew, by the 
assurance of his science-disciplined mind, that all this excite¬ 
ment was nonsense, and that the sensation of being a man 
of destiny, specially chosen by desperate circumstances, 
was an illusion. 

But he was young, and he was brimming with energy. 
New wine can burst new bottles. What is more, he had, 
on his own initiative, taken secret decisions that would, that 
must, affect the whole course of his future. It was like being 
converted. It was like that tremendous experience which 
blinded Saul with light upon the road to Damascus. 

Wasn’t it possible, therefore, that for once his youth 
should break through the restraints which his carefully 
ordered life had hitherto imposed on it ? He asked himself 
the question and simultaneously answered it by crying aloud 
to Sally, who sat shivering and steaming at his feet. 

‘ Can I bring my dog ? ' shouted Roger. ‘ Can I bring 
you, Sally, old girl ? Can you fly with me to Berlin, to 
Cologne, to the marshalling yards at Hamm, to the—O Ood, 

what a fool ! ’ A . c . ~ 

He stopped, shamefaced, and heard down at the 

the scar the tinkling of a cycle bell. It was old Martin 
replying to the shout. So all this wild adventure of emotions 
and timid imaginings had filled little more than a minute 
of time. Martin was still within earshot. Oh, the absurdity 
of everything ! Relative values ! Nothing stable or static . 

The boy’s overstimulated mind swung round * ava g e ’y’ 
to face a certain and a near reality. But he could no 

so. He was afraid of it. He could not face the consequences 

of his own decisions. , r ,. n 

Besides, he had to think of ways and means ° f 
to London for the interview to-morrow. That was the 
immediate problem; and how to surmount it he did no 
know. Could he still carry through on his own, or must 

he p g u«i 0 nr«t e Sr ? in,o his wallet, and carrying the rest 
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of the post in his hand, he began his return journey. But 
now he walked slowly up the road, round the hairpin bend; 
the long route, the route that needed no searching for foot¬ 
hold. He ignored the stiffening of his knee and the dragging 
of the handkerchief. 

Sally, at first incredulous, soon appreciated the change 
in her master's mood, and trotted along at his heels, docile 
and half asleep, her ears rising and falling like the side-fins 
of an old carp. 

Roger Haigh knew, and he could no longer evade the 
fact, that he was facing another crisis. It was a moral 
crisis. Upon his handling of it depended his future con¬ 
fidence in himself. For a year it had been in sight, gradually 
approaching. But hitherto he had been able to hide from 
it behind the circumstances which were its origin. Now 
these circumstances were mastered. He was going into the 
Air Force instead of staying up at the university on a 
research fellowship. And his mother did not know. 

It meant that for twelve months he had been deceiving 
her. And because he had deceived her, he had been forced 
to deceive his father too. His father, a man who was a child 
in his affectionate trust in the few people he could be 
intimate with. 

Roger Haigh trod his way heavily up the hill. He stooped 
under the burden. It bent his supple young body as relent- 
lessly as it was bending his sapling mind. 

With one hand he clasped the bundle of letters to his 

chest, gripping them so hard that the outer ones were 
creased. 


A breeze had sprung up, coming across the plain, striking 
the scar, and sweeping the mist upward in great skeins half 
as long as the landscape. They swirled about him like 

!n r t Pen iV° t ! lat aS he trud S ed U P the hill he seemed to be 
entangled and impeded by them. But the young Laocodn 
did not notice the change in the morning. 

Gradually the distant east, a stretch of some thirty or 
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warmth; and low above the horizon hung the liquid yolk 
of the sun. 

Roger did not once turn to look at these things, or to 
savour the fine freedom of the stretch of revealed country. 

He took the first bend, trudged on, took the second, until 
he came to the last one at the top of the scar. He reached 
the spot where earlier he had left the road and plunged down 
through the heather. Sally stopped, looked that way, and 
whined to her master. But he did not pause, and she had 
to scamper after him to come again to heel. 

The problem for Roger had now simplified itself, at least 
temporarily. Should he continue to deceive his mother 
until everything was decided, or should he tell her now what 
had been going on for months, and what had been his plans 
for the past year; the first plans he had ever dared to 
conceive and to mature alone, without her guidance, and 
that devastating approval and enthusiasm with which she 
entered into things, and always took command ? 

If he decided on the former course, he was faced with 
the practical difficulty of getting away from home on her 
birthday; absenting himself after spending only one of the 
three days’ leave granted by his tutor. Having got over that 
difficulty, however, he would be able to face her with 
unevadable facts, and for once there would be nothing she 
could do to dissuade him from his purpose. He would 
come home a cadet in the R.A.F., and no longer a umver- 


If, however, he told her to-day, there would be a battle 
face to face. And he saw now, by that reminiscent instinct 
which comes with a crisis, that this battle had been gatheri g 
since he was a child and had ventured upon the first infantile 
bid for privacy of spirit. Further, he was not certain even 
yet that he would win. Her weapons were many, he■ wcro 
not allow himself to believe they were unscrupulous, though 
he could recall the evidence of many occasions in which he 
had seen his father defeated by a feather-touch, a touch of 

pold of charm, of fanaticism. . , 

8 Robert Haigh was afraid, and he knew it. ShameF'PPf? 
him. Here was a fine test ! After the closc d.sctp me, be 
submission to the scientific asceticism of his tutor, th 
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building up of selfless devotion to ideas, to the work for 
the work’s sake, to the stripping away of the vanities of 
self, of the frivolous moment and minor appetite, the day¬ 
dreaming languors of boyhood: after all this, the archi¬ 
tecture of a personality, a career, a right culture and civil 
organism, to throw the temple down and confess himself 
naked, a primitive creature of fear and evasion ; a coward ! 


Sally had hardly rejoined him, when he saw a figure 
approaching. His mother, in an old mackintosh, with a 
shooting cap belonging to his father pulled low over her 
hair, was peering down the road. 

Her quick eyes saw him immediately he came in sight of 
the drive gate, and she hurried towards him, hugging the 
mackintosh across her breast, and snuggling her head down 
under the absurd hat. 

4 Darling ! ’ she expostulated. ‘ Up so early ? And what 
do you wish me, Roger, to-day of all days ? ’ 

C< ? ld L He wanted to escape, to get indoors 
to a bath, dry clothes, and breakfast. 

‘ I wish you everything, mother,’ he said, trying to put 
an emphasis he did not feel into the word. F 

He stooped to kiss her, and when she turned up her face 

wnnf W “•?; an ° ld Cr ° ne in bor rowed garments, but a 
woman with an equivocal beauty in eyes, hair, mouth. The 

S^ U , th w , aS , a toured one, lips dry, bitter, but appealing 
He kissed her cheek and tasted a kind of withered sweet¬ 
ness, something so familiar that it numbed his mind his 
curiosity, and all immediate purpose 

vei Y ? b ° y '’ Sbe Said - ‘ And father ha * not wakened 
,V. ef t h,m ln ° rder to find you. I could not rest I've 
thlnkln E’ m y dear. I lie awake at night thinking We 
have no nght to go on in the same old way whde our 
brothers/and sisters are suffering. 1 listened I to ,hJ °* 

gufft^myi'we^tness^hat such things ^n'^e. 6 * Roger," l‘kno\^ 
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you understand me. I am the most fortunate of mothers. 
Dear father, bless him ! But sometimes, I wonder . . . ! 
Vet I should not. It is not fair. We have no right to expect. 
You know how I value loyalty; and I would not say a word 
against-’ 

She poured out her thought without a pause, while 
grasping her son by the arm, turning him about, and urging 
him along the road up which he had come. She clasped 
both hands round his arm, hanging on him like a young 
girl, looking up into his face with dark, burning eyes. But 
though she looked up at him, imploring his whole attention, 
her eyes were evasive. They darted this way and that when 
at last he looked at her firmly and steadily. 

He tried to begin to say something definite, but she would 
not be pinned down. She bobbed along beside him, leading 
him nowhere in particular; and once in her excitement she 
bumped her head, inside the shooting cap, against his 

shoulder. The cap was knocked awry, but she left it so. 

‘ Oh, the morning ! Do you realize,^ Roger, what it 
means to have a birthday in November ? ’ 

‘ No, mine is in June.’ 

She stopped reproachfully. 

4 As though your mother would forget that! But what 


I meant was-’ , 

She did not explain what she meant. Her mind wandered 

away to more general and grandiloquent matters. Her son 
listened with a dismay of which he was ashamed. He could 
not have tolerated all this vague uplift from any other person. 
But with her it seemed to be a form of self-disguise, to mask 
an intensity of feeling, almost an agony of trust and appea , 
from which he still had not learned to extricate himselt. 

He knew, too, that in action she was anything but vague. 
All his life he had suffered, as he now realized his iatner 
had suffered, from her direct and sudden power ®f attack. 

4 Isn’t it time for breakfast, mother ? he asked sullenly. 
He felt the letter loading his pocket, a burden of guilt. 

She did not hear his question. , , nnp 

4 I’ve been thinking, Roger.’ She urged him farther along 
the road, and Sally sat looking at them, puzzled because her 
instinct told her that her master had intended to go home 
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to a warm fireside. ‘ Though we are so remote here, and 
have no evacuees billeted on us, it does not mean that the 
war is not threatening us. It is not the raids, or any of the 
cruel, unbelievable things, Roger. I don’t believe half of 
them. I know that men, sons of women, could not be so 
monstrous. No, it isn't that ! It is the danger of some sort 
of breakdown of—of—oh, I don’t know what ! But, thank 
God, my dear, that you are spared : you and father. What 
should I do—what should I do ? ’ 


Roger could not doubt the sincerity of her anguish as she 
said this. Her whole body was wrung with it. The intensity 
was communicated, by animal sympathy, to him. He was 
disgusted: but he tried to cover up his disgust by turning 
to her tenderly. 


‘ Listen, mother,’ he implored her. ‘ You must try to 
get away from personal feelings. To-day it is impossible. 

We dare not indulge in them, while the whole world-’ 

‘ Oh, don’t I know, don't I realize ! ’ she cried. His effort 
had set her off again, and he had to listen to another out¬ 
burst of incoherent but intense heroics. He was not 
sufficiently detached, however, to see how she tied them 
down to her own fears and possessive desires. 

4 And this is my birthday ! ’ she cried at last. They had 
come to the path across the heather. Here Roger stopped, 
resolved that she should take him no farther down the road. 
She seemed willing to accept this stand and turned with him. 
But they walked three times between this spot and the drive 
gate while she talked. The pride of her love; her joy in his 
success at Cambridge, her confidence in the tutor who had 
spotted her son’s capabilities, her thankfulness that Roger’s 
research work would keep him out of the war-machine- 
those themes rotated again and again, with offshoots of 
exclamanon about the joy of having him home, the beauty 

ot the morning, the charming boyishness which had made 
him get up so early. 

Roger made no effort to breast the flood. He had long 

whh h a ™ ed lt , WaS ‘“Possible. Instead, he retreated 
with h.s own thoughts, and a troublesome herd they were ■ 

fL“™nd. that they broke bounds ' and »*<*: 
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4 Look here, mother,’ he said at last. * I’m terribly sorry; 
but I’ve got to go up to London to-night.’ 

The effect was worse than he had feared. He felt his 
mother’s whole being shudder. He had the illusion that 
she stumbled and swayed against him. 

4 To London, darling ? ’ she whispered. She did not 

believe it, of course. 

4 Yes,’ he said, and now his anguish threatened to make 


him brutal. . 

4 But—but my birthday ! You have taken special leave 

for it. So short, too.’ , 

She released his arm, and looked at him sharply, coldly. 
He knew that he was trembling. He tried to control himself, 
but his lower lip betrayed him, and he believed his mother 
could see, for she seemed to be watching it. 

4 Mother ! ’ he exclaimed; but a sort of black-out gripped 
him. His mind refused to work and he stood helpless, open 
to every attack which his mother might make. The cold 
came up at him, shook him like an abject creature. 

4 Look here,’ he began again. 4 1 must tell you . I must 


tell you all about it.’ . „ . . 

4 Yes, tell me, Roger,’ she whispered. The hardness had 

gone. Perhaps he had only imagined it. He could not rely 

on himself and he had done her an injustice 

4 You haven’t had many secrets to keep from me, have 


y °He could see that she still suspected nothing important, 
and had put only a mild interpretation on his last words. 
This made their real significance all the more devastat g. 
He drew back from the plunge. « T m 

go in. ^Father will be up by now. You can tell me a 
ft as we walk up the drive. Of course, darling I can t let 
you go off to-day, at a moment’s notice can I l 
y They had walked some way up the drive, when Roge 
recollected that he had a letter to leave at the lodge for th 

Un ‘ d nI g c a a r tch n vou up ’ he said to his mother. ‘ I’ve forgotten 
a letter for Old Martin says it'll be his callmg-up 

papers.’ 
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He left her staring after him. She would not walk on. 
She seemed shrunk in sadness under that cock-eyed old hat. 
Roger dared not look back. Love, pity, guilt, gripped at 
his heart. 

She had not moved when he rejoined her. Bemused by 
thought, she took her place beside him. He could see that 
she was afraid. He was afraid, too. How was he to temper 
the blow now that the moment had come? Behind it the 
weight of a year of deception was gathered. She had known 
nothing of his purpose, nothing of the struggle which had 
been wearine him down. 

He hesitated, casting about in his mind for some means 
to make the cruelty less cruel. From cowardice to com¬ 
promise ! What might happen if she were suddenly con¬ 
fronted with the truth that her only son had applied for a 
commission as a pilot ? 

‘ Look here, mother,’ he said, taking her arm confidenti¬ 
ally, and speaking as casually as he could. ‘ Something had 
to be done. You can see that. I know your feelings and 
all that. And father’s, too. It’s not as though I don’t 
realize what is at stake if I interrupt my work at Cambridge. 
It’s not only the question of the fellowship. It’s the work 
itself. Interruption will mean starting all over again. But 
I’m not the only one. You have to realize that, and it’s 
not easy to realize it when you’re living alone here. The 
isolation makes individuals too important/ 

He felt her trembling again. She was biting her lips: and 
her eyes were both tearful and angry. She was suspicious, 
too. He caught .a sidelong glance from her; one which was 
mo T r , e tI ?. an 1 he c ° ul , d understand, or wanted to understand. 

u tendn ° f £ re y in S nu t-brown hair had escaped 
the footing cap He longed to touch it, to coax 

a "°. h ' r , on . e °“ 1 ' *° rehcve that aspect of harsh, drawn 
motherhood. But he controlled the impulse. 

s. X? See , W !! at l mean ? 1 had to do something about it 
So I ve applied—I’ve applied . . 5 

His voice died away. 

He did not realize that he had stopped walking and that 
he was holding his mother back convulsively imprisoning 
her by hi, side. This was the moment for reLs^ftom lhf 
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dishonesty, the subterfuge. He was now to free himself, 
to clear his conscience, to prove his courage. In a moment 
she would know, and after a short period of struggle, would 

accept the fact. . 

Before he could speak, however, his mother intervened 

4 Oh, Roger,’ she whispered, her voice hoarse and cracked. 

4 All this time ? And you have told me nothing ? ’ She 

began to weep; silently, turning her face away from him. 

He could see only the helpless little figure in the mackintosh. 

The top of the shooting cap, on a level with his chin, was 

bowed down. _ , , ._ 

A robin began to sing in a nearby fir-tree | 

drive. It fluttered down to a rhododendron bush, shaking 
off a few crystals of frozen mist. Its curiosity still not 
aooeased it hopped to the ground, and approached these 
two si ent’, immobile humans. It pouted its little red waist- 
coat, and glared up at them beadily. But they did not 

IT *wfth'a gesture of Sathe^nSrf that way; but, of 

rstS “ aLwari'sras 

moment. It might be disastrous. robin flew back 

he began to talk in a borrowed voice The robin 

to the fir-tree. Sally had disappeared^ ^ 

4 1 had to do something mother, Rogersa • 

half a pace behind her, for she appeared1 to be^hurry.rig, 

and something prevented him from g £ n if i had 
‘I couldn’t stand out from the rest, even 

wanted to.’ 
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‘ You didn’t want to, then ? ’ she asked bitterly, without 
raising her head or looking round. 

‘There’s so much I could offer to do,’ he said, still with 
the borrowed voice. ‘ The research work is endless, and so 
much of it in my line of country as a physicist. So I’ve 
applied—I’ve applied . . 

The words echoed back at him with redoubled mockery. 
*. . . for an interview—to see where I can fit in.’ 

The words came flat and lame. There was no proud 
deception about them. 

From the yard beyond the walled garden a cock crowed. 

4 It’s true, mother, it’s true,’ he lied. 



Breakfast was a gloomy meal. The battle was merely 
suspended. Roger and his mother sat down alone. Mrs. 
Haigh’s position at the head of the table, with the silver 
tray, the coffee pot, the urn, before her like regalia, gave her 
the advantage. She sat in silence and authority. But she 
ate nothing. She shrank into her chair, a lonely queen on a 
desolate throne, stirring her coffee and watching the motion 
of the spoon. 


Roger grew more and more nervous, waiting for her 
attack, at a loss to know what form it would take. He 
recalled, with misgiving, how infinite were her resources, 
how swift her instinct. Reason, and the claims of justice 
could never catch up with her. 

Sally whined outside the door, and Roger scrambled up 
to open it, thankful for the interruption. She slopped 
across to the threadbare hearthrug, stared at the fire, then 
changed her mind, and sat up beside her mistress, wriggling 
to attract attention to her perpetual hunger. 

‘ I’ve nothing, nothing,’ said Mrs. Haigh, still stirring her 
conee as though it were a witch’s brew. 

Then suddenly she attacked. 

c™ DOe Vu me ? n nothin 6 ? ’ she said, throwing down the 
spoon with a clatter on her empty plate. 4 All these years, 
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all your life; your birth, the pain of it, the wonderful 
promise? There has never been a cloud, Roger; never a 
moment's doubt. Ever since you were a baby you have 
come to me with everything—everything ! And now ! ’ 

She got up, pushed her chair back, and stumbled over 
Sally. 

‘ Get out, out ! ’ she cried. * You ungrateful little brute ! 
I won't have it; I won’t have this conspiracy ! Am I to be 
here to minister to you, always the provider, and never to 
know—never to know ? ’ 

Her voice rose in passion. She addressed herself still to 
the dog, who drooped beneath her, looking up with senti¬ 
mental eyes, abject and bewildered. The submission only 
angered her the more. 

‘ Out ! ’ she cried. ‘ Get out ! Forage for yourself! I 
refuse, I won’t have it ! 

She drove Sally slowly to the door, haranguing her, step 


by step. . , T *u , 

‘ So far I will go, but there comes a point where I will not 

be imposed on. Always to be on hand; to plan and plan; 

never to call my soul my own; working, thinking, slaving 

my fingers to the bone. And then—then—to be ignored, 

forgotten, as though I were a servant, a block, a piece ot 

furniture ! ’ , , , . 

By this time Sally was driven out and the door shut on 

her. Mrs. Haigh turned on her son, who sat at the tab e 

with his head bowed. His cheeks were flushed,_ and_ his 

hands clasped between his knees shone white at the knuck £ s _ 

‘ Well, Roger ? ’ said his mother, dangerously quiet att 

the first gust of the storm. 

* Yes, mother ? ’ he replied. He, too, was qu|et. He was 
trying to control, to summon together, the frightened flock 
of his thoughts. But they beat about him, on wings of fear 
Oh, shameful, shameful ! His knees were drumming at 

‘ You question me ? ’ said Mrs. Haigh. Is that all you 
have to say to me-you, Roger ? What does it mean^ 
What has been going on behind my back ? Can 
nothing,** nobody ? Have I been living all these years wflh 
you and your father in a fool’s paradise; a woman alone, 
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kept outside your men’s world ? Is there nothing I can 
trust—nothing I can turn to now that I am getting worn 
out, done with ? ’ 

‘ Mother,’ he said at last, his voice thin and far away, 
‘ do be fair ! ’ 

‘ Fair ! Fair ! ’ she burst out again. 4 You tell me to be 
fair, and still you’ve explained nothing. What am I to 
think, Roger ? Put yourself in my place. I’ve spent my 
whole life for you and your father. All my thought, body 
and soul, has been to see you both fulfil yourselves. It has 
been no easy task. It has meant the sacrifice of more than 
I can ever tell you, more than you would ever understand. 
Year in, year out; ministering ! And you tell me to be 
fair ! ’ 

She passed from anger to tears. Leaning on the mantel¬ 
piece, she buried her head in her arms and sobbed. The 
dainty little figure shook under the flood of emotion. Her 
husband’s brier pipe fell with a crash into the fender, and 
Roger jumped. 

4 Mother,’ he cried. 4 Don’t ! Please ! You mustn't 
upset yourself like this. For nothing at all. I've tried to 
explain, but you don’t make it easy. You must realize that 
the war has altered everything. We cannot go on in the same 
old way. The things we planned for, the circumstances, the 
career; they no longer exist ! ’ 

4 Oh, it’s not that, it’s not that ! ’ she moaned. 4 It's the 
deception, the being shut out of your life. Why, why ? 
Have I ever denied you anything ? Have I thwarted you in 
any way, at school, at home, at Cambridge? Can you 
truthfully say I have ? ’ 

4 I’ve never said it ! ’ He was floundering again. How 
was he to begin to explain ? He could not himself under¬ 
stand the resentments that sulked in the bottom of his mind. 
She said that he was deceitful, ungrateful; and his young 
heart believed her. 

It s not that,’ he tried again. 4 1 hate to upset you; to 
see you worried. I know what you feel about the war, and 
how much you have dreaded my getting caught up in it. 
But we cannot escape, mother; none of us ! And what 
you must realize is that I don’t want to escape ! ’ 
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This made her turn and face him. 

4 You say that ? You, who were pledged to gentleness, 
to the task of humanity ? You, whom I had vowed to this 
great work of science and the betterment of mankind ? 
Roger, Roger ! What does it mean ? That you would 
consent to—to 4 


She dared not voice the horrible idea. She could only 
hint at it by gestures of repugnance, pushing the con¬ 
taminated air away with her hands. 

4 Come along, mother,’ said Roger. 4 It’s not so funda¬ 
mental as all that. Your birthday is being spoiled. I didn’t 
want that. All I wanted was to arrange things as smoothly 
as possible. That’s why I slipped out just now to meet the 
postman. I expected the letter might come. And it has 
come. . . . That’s all. There’s nothing more to it than that. 
Only I knew you would be distressed at my going off on 
your birthdav. I wanted to say nothing until later in the 
day. I can catch the night train. My interview is at eleven 
to-morrow morning, in Kingsway.’ 

She darkened again; thunder about her. 

4 Your interview —your interview ! With whom, pray . 
Who has arranged it ? What is it about ? Does your father 


know ? * 

4 No. I’ve told nobody. Until there was something 
definite to tell, I decided to say nothing to either of you.’ 

4 So you have deceived us both ? ’ she said. 

Before he could reply, the door flew open, and the squire 
came to breakfast, Sally sheltering behind him. 

4 Hallo ! ’ he said. 4 Started ? Sorry I’m late. I ve been 
talking to Hardy out of the window. He's going now . 
Called up this morning, just as we’d begun on the long 

herbaceous beds. We’d intended a t ' lor ° u 8 h c ' ed “' 
out this year; dump half of them, double-dig, manure, 
and plant vegetables. War-time effort. And our produce 
will compete with- Hallo, my love, anythmg wrong ? 

^His'exuberance trailed away; he stared dumbly at his 

wife, and from her to his son. 4 ___ • 0 m 

• Sally ? ' he said, turning to the dog. What‘S , 
girl ? Morning dumps, eh ? Disturbed night . 
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along now, breakfast ! What is it, my dear; not started 
yet ? ’ 

He was nervous, for his voice trembled. His large body 
trembled, too. He reached out a hand as large as the dish 
cover and fumbled with the hot plate, where the bacon was 
slumbering. 

* Don’t let anything—so early in the day. My God, the 
night has been rough enough, without any more dis¬ 
turbances ! * 

He looked at them both again, his eyes as sentimental as 
Sally’s. 

‘ Aren’t you sitting down ? ’ he pleaded. 4 I was telling 
you about-’ 

4 You ignore everything important, Harry,’ said his wife. 
4 You can see that this is not a moment to talk about the 
garden and the servants. Did you hear what I said as you 
came in ? ’ 

4 Not a word, my dear, not a word.’ He lifted the cover 
and sniffed hungrily, then put it down again with a sigh. 
4 But I can see something’s wrong. It’s a pity, I think. Live 
and let live.’ He started guiltily, and a flush rose over his 
full cheeks. Rising, he went to his wife, and put his arm 
round her shoulders. 

4 My God, I forgot ! No, I didn’t forget; but finding you 
like this put me off my stroke. Your birthday, Vinnie ! 
Happiness all round ! Good God, we can’t let 
clouds-’ 


4 Harry,’ she said. 4 Are you purposely avoiding what is 
in front of your eyes ? ’ 

4 I’m not avoiding eggs and bacon, Vinnie. And I’m not 
avoiding your birthday present.’ 

He put his hand to his hip pocket, and struggled with a 
small package hidden in that capacious region. But before 
he could bring it to light his wife attacked. Shrinking from 
his arm, she drew herself together, glared at him 
and held her breath so long that the flesh round her finely 
moulded nostrils went white. J 


4 1 said—I said as you came in, that Roger has been 
deceiving us both. Doesn’t it matter to you ? Are vou 
completely irresponsible, Harry ? He is going— going up 
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to London to-night, he says. This is what you keep for my 
birthday ! This is your surprise for me ! ’ 

The poor man was bewildered. 

‘ What's this, my boy ? Going to London ? But you’ve 
only got the three days, haven’t you ? I thought you’d 
fixed up with your mother-’ 

4 1 know dad. I’m sorry. -I’ve tried to explain to mother. 
I’ve tried not to upset either of you; but I’ve offered to do 
research work for the Air Ministry, and I’ve been summoned 
to an interview to-morrow.’ 

Now they were both deceived; he could see them to¬ 
gether, victims of his lie. 

The time must come when they would learn that he had 
thrown all their plans aside. They would have to learn that 
he had applied for a commission as a pilot. 

He looked at his father; the grown-up child, the evader 
of trouble, and the good fellow. It was a cruel business to 
mislead such an innocent. Roger understood him only too 
well. He realized that he was copying him now. But that 
did not make his action more palatable. t 

‘ That’s all I can say,’ he said, sulky with misery. Only 

I must go.’ 


5 


His father drove him to Helmsley station before tea. 
Darkness was already gathering over the eastern plain, 
with patches of mist faintly coloured by the sunset from 


Mr. Haich drove a car with a boy’s keenness, and Roger 
lad no need to talk. From time to time he g* an «;d a t his 
'ather, and marvelled at the serenity which hovered over 
hat huge body like an aura of gold. Could it be torn by 

e A? answer to that inquiry was immediately offered. 
a fter the last bend of the scar, the squire let go, and the car 
gathered 6 speedon a free engine. Suddenly from a roadside 
’learing behind a copse, an army lorry 'umberedI across _the 
road. Quicker than thought, Mr. Haigh slipped into gear 
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and braked. The wheels shrieked on the road, and the car 
slewed, made for the right bank—a wall of rock-face—and 
as quickly responded to the driver’s skill. He missed the 
wall by a few inches, shot across the road, and passed clear 
of the back of the lorry. 

The incident took only a few seconds, and the car was 
running smoothly again. Roger, who had been thrown 
against his father and then against the door, rubbed his 
temple, which had hit the wind-screen. He found, too, that 
his right knee had been punched aside by his father’s fist 
on its way to the gear rod. 

‘ That was a near one, dad,’ he said. He was happier 
than he had imagined he could be on this miserable day. 
His father’s face glowed. 

‘ Nice work, Roger,’ he said, and winked at his son. It 
was a conspiracy between two boys. 1 What would mother 
say to that ? ’ 

He laughed, but Roger could not. His father mistook 
this seriousness. 4 I say, knocked you up, my boy ? Haven’t 
been swotting too hard, have you ? That is the worst of all 
that damn book work. Plays hell with a man’s nerves. 
Nerves ! It’s a good thing I don’t possess ’em ! ’ 

Roger wondered if he was consciously deceiving himself. 
The old fellow appeared to believe it. If so, all "the more 
dangerous; all the more need to handle him with as much 
care as mother had been handled. 

Looking back over the day’s battle, he felt a grim satis¬ 
faction. It had been a blind and obstinate fight. Had 
he won, or hadn’t he? How much had his mother 
guessed ? 

He could be sure of nothing except that here he was, on 
his way to the station. A reaction had set in. He wanted 
to confide in his father, in anybody who would understand 
his position. j 

‘Dad,’ he began. 4 What do you think of all this f 
business ? ’ 

He saw his father flinch slightly, and pretend to con¬ 
centrate on the road ahead. Some moments passed before 
the reply came. The car gathered speed. 

4 What business ? You mean a little thing like that ? ’ j 
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He jerked his thumb back at the spot where they had met 
the lorry. Then, seeing that Roger knew this to be an 
evasion, he tried another ruse to escape. 

‘ Oh, the war ? What is one to think about it ? I had one 
dose before you were born. I didn’t count on a second. 
Your mother’s made me see what madness it all is. Who’s 
to benefit by it ? I dunno.’ 

It was a half-hearted effort, in the absence of his monitress. 
Roger suspected that he wanted to say more, something 
about the journey to London, and all that it implied. There 
was no free way, however, between father and son. A 
barricade stood between them, over which they could peep 
at each other, friendly and with signs of sympathy. Who 
had built the barricade; and who or what could throw 
it down ? 

Roger knew that if he could answer the question now he 
could at once confide in his father and undeceive him. He 
would make the attempt. 

But that attempt needed a screwing-up of courage, a 
seeking of the right mode of approach. This took time, 
and time was slipping away with the speed of the car; 
faster, faster. 

4 Father,’ he began again. But they were on the outskirts 
of the town. They were at the station. He was standing 
beside the car, taking gas mask and dispatch case from his 
father. 

4 Good luck, Roger,’ said the older man, still evading his 
eye. 4 I’ll be along to meet you. I think you’d better 
come back before returning to Cambridge. See what I 
mean ? ’ 

* Then Roger saw an efTort being made. His father’s 
1 heavy face went a dull red, and the lazy eyes twinkled. 

4 Can’t let your mother down, can we ? ’ he said. 

Roger nodded. Poor old fellow, torn by divided loyalties. 
It was cruel to put him into such a dilemma. It made Roger 

feel old. . . . , , 

4 Good-bye, dad,’ he said, his voice rich with indul- 

§G After this further peep over the barricade they parted, 
i The car drove off, gear change as silent as silk. Roger, 
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lonely, puzzled, turned and entered the station. Some¬ 
thing nagged at him, some moral misgiving; and he could 
not give his mind freely to the coming interview, and to the 
exhilaration and sense of adventure which hung about it. 



He had to change at York, where he waited for an express 
nearly two hours overdue from the north. The station was 
crowded with soldiers and civilians, seething in the dark¬ 
ness. Pools of light here and there swarmed with life, 
hardly human. Blue-green faces, shadows of luggage, 
hands, newspapers, floated, jerked into the semi-gloom 
and out again. 

Roger ate his packet of sandwiches and strolled about, 
looking for a litter-box, to get rid of the paper napkin. He 
elbowed his way into the buffet and at last reached the 
counter, where he waited again, in front of dirty glasses, 
wet rings, empty bell-jars. He ordered a pint of beer 
vaguely, but the words did not register with any of the 
three sweating waitresses. He waited ten minutes, then 
ordered again. He fancied that one of the girls caught his 
eye, gave him an instant’s scrutiny, and decided against 
him. He wanted to get angry but couldn’t. But how 
to obtain a drink, to fortify him for an all-night 
journey ? 


The problem was solved from outside. A civilian stand¬ 
ing near half turned to the counter, one arm protecting a 
small suitcase and the other stretched out to a smiling 
waitress, was grasping a glass of beer. He nodded at the 
girl, and she seemed quite grateful. 

He noticed Roger’s failure. 

‘ I say,’ he said quietly; but Roger heard him distinctly 
in the hubbub. ‘ I’ve had one already. You take this 
and I’ll wait for yours. It’s all done by experience. A 
triQk old soldiers have ! ’ 


He smiled, and Roger could not refuse. He studied the 
Samaritan shyly while he drank. The man was spare, well 
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standing: not a person one would notice at first, except 
perhaps for a certain compactness of figure and stance. 
Little more could be observed in the poor light, blue with 
tobacco smoke. 

His voice was like his figure; firm, self-contained. It 
was friendly, but cautious. 

They discussed the prospects of a bad journey; of a night 
to be spent standing in the corridor. They compared notes 
about their earlier adventures of the day. Nothing personal 
was revealed. But, in spite of the older man’s caution and 
the young man’s shyness, some sort of friendly contact was 
made. They left the buffet together, and faced the peopled 
darkness of the station. ‘ Shall we try our luck ? ’ said the 
stranger; and Roger knew that this was an offer of help 
from a man who might know a device or two. He accepted 
with warmth; such warmth that he regretted it immediately 
as being possibly too forthcoming. But he was already 
tired. The day’s tension had robbed him of something; 
and he felt lonely. That refreshing confidence which he 
had almost made in his father had not been made. He had 
not risen to it. His nerve had failed. His father’s nerve 
had failed; if his father possessed nerves. The incident 
with the army lorry suggested otherwise. But did that 
incident, or any such physical test, apply ? 

He was startled from this reverie by a hand on his arm. 
He was being steered along. 

‘ I’ve got the hang of things,’ said the stranger. 4 Look, 
that barrier has just opened. Get in before the rush ! 

Hours of weariness and confusion passed. Roger Haigh 
found himself hungry and thirsty again; but once on the 

■ platform, there was no getting back. His limbs were frozen, 
I and his head swam with sleepiness. His companion stood 

quietly with the collar of a light coat turned up. From 
time to time he bent his head to light a cigarette, and 
• from the flare of the match Roger saw a thinnish face, with 
a bony nose, and a mouth set bitterly. His hands were 
thin, too. The middle finger was missing from the left 

■ hand, which, oddly enough, held the match. 

i The discomfort killed conversation; but when at last the 
| train came, and by some sort of *kill that seemed as easy as 
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chance, the stranger secured two corner seats, he leaned 
across to Roger and said : 

4 Hope I’ve not jockeyed you along ? ’ 

4 Not at all,’ said Roger. 4 I’m mightily grateful for a 
seat. It may mean a bit of sleep, which I shall need to brace 
me up for to-morrow.’ 

But his sleepiness had vanished. He found himself con¬ 
fiding further; and the stranger proved to have a knack of 
listening. The train glided on, stopped, fussed, crawled. 
The night hours matched the progress of the train. Rain 
drummed on the roof of the coach. A soldier snored, 
woke himself, and fell asleep again. Still the stranger sat 
upright, smoking cigarettes at regular intervals, lbs coat 
collar was still buttoned up; his hat was still turned down 
over his eyes. 

Some time after midnight a guard came in, and Hashed a 

torch on the passengers. The light fastened for a few 

seconds on the stranger's features, and Roger saw him 

more clearly, for at that moment the soldier yawned, 

stretched, and knocked the stranger’s hat off. Roger 

caught it and handed it back. He saw a scar, ha If covered 

by thin hair, running along the skull and down the forehead. 

It flashed livid in the torchlight; a streak of levin. 

The hat was taken and immediately put on again. No 
word of thanks. & 

Sflence followed this incident and Roger dozed olT. 
When he woke, his vis-a-vis nodded and smiled. 

Not enough to warm the pillow case,’ he said. The 
bitterness vanished for a moment from the thin lips. 

tWK- tN f°ii men be8 ^ n talkin S again, and Roger discovered 
t^nn h l S n fe travelle , r was one of ‘l'e disgruntled genera- 
, a 1Cer m the last war, whose adventures in 
Handers had permanently disturbed his faculty for making 

out of ci 'il «re; at least, the cm I life of ,hf 

age fortv V four eS . and lhlrtieS ’ He cven toId Ro 8 er his 
seamed mR™, ?" ^ TS y oun g er than the squire. It 

land He m ^ e u an . odd a 8 e ' a temporal no man’s 

freely abouThis ^ °’'S ht he to have talked «> 

potfbi; b b°e mteres°e W d n ? affa,rS ? C ° U ’ d ‘ hlS P erson 
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* I’m afraid I’ve been talking a lot,’ he ventured. 

‘ There’s no harm in that,’ said the other. He was half 
bantering, half indulgent. ‘ You must get things off your 
chest sometimes. I’d like to tell you more of my story, too. 
It might help me over the bumps. But I’m not sure, now, 
that I’ve got the facts right. Facts melt away as one goes 
on; elusive as everything else. We lose them, as we lose 
our emotions. I don’t know ! We were a savage lot after 
the last war, when we got back and found that everybody 
had let us down. That’s what we believed. I don’t think I 
believe it now.’ 

He chuckled; but it was a diminutive chuckle that 
worked back on him and impressed his listener with a 
quality of cynicism, or it might be just weariness, 

Haigh was reminded of his own problems. With a 
troubled mind, he studied the other man; but he could 
make nothing of him. He liked his quietness. It had 
competence in it and a quality of authority. 

4 That’s just it, sir ! ’ he said. 4 It’s fatal to suspect 
people. It hits back at one. I know. I’ve made that 
mistake.’ 

He could contain his worry no longer. The unusual 
hour, when the will is low and fear and remorse are prowling 
round the fences of the mind; the cold and discomfort; 
the anxiety for to-morrow's events; and all these factors 
set in the field of youth, the fair, green field ; these set Roger 
Haigh talking again, to a man for whom he felt some queer 
sense of gratitude, of tutelage. He knew that perhaps he 
was being foolish, weak-minded, mentally drunk; but he 
could not and would not restrain himself. He told the 
stranger about the year-long deception of his parents: the 
miserable living of half-truths; the self-contempt, and the 
rebellion against his mother’s character, the cause of that 

self-contempt. . 

‘ What I can’t face-’ he said at last, speaking now to 

himself; for his misery, and that small-hour inquisition, 
had isolated him, just as one is isolated in an accusatory 
dream, when the whole universe is one’s judge. What 
worries me is the fact that I’m starting out on all this new 
life, by an act of—of moral cowardice ! ’ 
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The effect of these words on the older man was extra¬ 
ordinary. Agitation shook him. He clasped and unclasped 
his thin hands, looked imploringly at Roger, and ended by 
snatching off his hat. 

‘ Look ! look ! ’ he whispered, and he pointed to the scar 
running over his skull. ‘ Don’t accuse yourself ! For God’s 
sake, my dear boy. Don’t do it ! You’re innocent, 
innocent ! I know it. I could explain—but it’s impossible. 
Words are no use. But believe me; you must believe me ! 
And wait, only wait. Things will happen to you. Life 
hasn’t begun yet; the appalling mystery.’ 

He paused, battled with himself again, then broke 
out: 

4 You’ve no right to judge yourself. It’s sheer youthful¬ 
ness ; the damned arrogance of youth. Wait, I say ! It’s 
not your place to carry the sins of the world. You’re not 
Christ. You’re a budding airman. O God, what a tangle ! 
What’s the issue ? I’m sorry—I’m sorry to get worked up 
like this.’ y 

He subsided, and looked at Roger with a shyness that 
made him even more attractive to the puzzled but elated 
youngster. 

Thank you, sir ! ’ said Roger. ‘ It’s good of you to say 
that. You know-’ 

He too groped for words. The whole thing was so 
elusive, and so important—so terribly important. He had 
to get it right. 

‘You know. I’m really frightfully excited. I feel as 
though I’m reaching up after something; reaching up to 
the open sky, like—like a tree from its roots ! ’ 

Gunfire began to rumble. The train was approaching 
London. rr 6 
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1 

Christopher Sims woke on that foggy November morning 
with the habitual ironic taste in his mouth. He lumbered 
out of his bed and closed the window. This first task of the 
day left a grime on his palms. He looked at them in dis¬ 
taste ; and he looked through the dirty panes down on the 
crescent. A lamp-post stood up in the fog. That was all 
he could see of Wakefield. He could smell more. The air 
was thick with the fuggy stench from the factories. He 
looked up at the lace curtains, hanging limp and grey. He 
did not admire his sister’s taste in furnishings. But he 
would not blame her. What incentive to good taste was 
there in such a life as this ? 

He turned away in disgust, to be met by a knock at the 
door, and the maid with a morning tea tray. 

‘ It’s been that bad all night,’ she said. ‘ And she tells 

me ye’re goin’ to London ? ’ 

‘ Aye,’ he said. * Will you give these stout shoes a brush ? ' 
He pointed to a pair of heavy winter shoes which he had 
fished out of his wardrobe. 

‘ I don’t mind if I do,’ said the woman. The words were 
grudging, but the spirit was willing. Annie was an institu¬ 
tion. She had worked for his sister since losing her husband 
in the last war. She never complained, and she never 

thanked anybody. . . . , , 

She took up the shoes, peered at the dust inside them, anc 
grunted. Reaching the door, she said over her shoulder. 

* Yer needn’t fuss packin’ yer bag. I’ll see to it, after I \e 

got yer both off.’ , . 

By ‘ both ’ she meant the business partners, Sims ana ms 

brother-in-law, Tom Wilson. Mrs. Wilson was not men¬ 
tioned. Nobody mentioned her before midday. Since the 
birth of Eileen, her ewe lamb, she was known to be ailing. 
That was ten years ago. She could afford it, for the partner- 
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ship between her brother and her husband was not un¬ 
successful. 

Annie still lingered. Sims was aware of a sandy head, 
with colourless hair drawn tightly back into a screw. A 
faithful soul. He yawned, and found his jaws stiff and his 
head set in a vice. He did not bother to thank her. Nobody 
thanked Annie. 

‘What time yer going?’ she said. Her West Riding - 
accent gave an ominous tinge to the inquiry. Her de¬ 
meanour, too, suggested that Christopher Sims was pre¬ 
paring for a journey to the farther bourn, from which there 
is no return. 

4 I don’t know yet. But I shan't come in again. I’ll take 
Eileen to school and then go on to Southgate.’ 

‘ Oh, aye, he said to remind him about the advertisements. 
So you’re'seeing to that?’ Then she added ominously: 

* It’s as well ! ’ 

To this Sims did not reply, and Annie thumped 
downstairs to her basement kitchen. Sims knew that by 
the time he had breakfasted his bag would be down in 
the hall. 

There were three at breakfast, Sims, Tom Wilson, and 
the child. The black-out was still up at the windows, and 
half-way through the meal Sims could stand the confinement 
no longer. He looked at father and child. Eileen, the little 
prodigy, was reading, her spectacles almost touching the 
book propped against the toast rack. Tom Wilson, heavy 
and bald, his large watery eyes staring vaguely at the 
unopened Yorkshire Post , had consumed the bacon. " 
Perhaps he was dreaming of more bacon, with eggs and 
mushrooms. He seemed to be uneasy, trying to locate 
something missing. 

Sims got up hastily, and unhooked the black-out frame. 
He looked up at the grating, and a pair of shoe-soles passed 
on the pavement above. Beyond that lay a patch of yellow- 
brown—the sky. He went back to his chair. The room 
was no lighter. Eileen still crouched over her book, with 
the electric bulb glaring above her. 

‘ Bad for your eyes, kid,’ said her uncle. 

She looked up, dazed, from another world. Then she 
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smiled at him, and the funny little old-fashioned face shone 
like a flower. 

4 Chris, you're a fuss,’ she said. 

Her father’s eyes rolled and he contemplated her. 

4 That’s right,’ he said, some seconds later. After another 
pause, he added: 4 Mother’s tray gone up ? ’ 

4 Oh, Annie will have taken it,’ said the child from her 
book. 

4 Nay,’ said her father, 4 that’s not good enough, lass. 
See to it; see to it.’ 

Eileen, with a little frown of impatience, went to the door 
and called to the kitchen : 

4 Has mummy’s tray gone up, Annie ? ’ 

4 Aye,’ replied Annie. 4 But ye’d better give over with 
that book. Ye don’t want ter be late fer school.’ 

Eileen ignored this, and would have returned to her place 
at the table, had not Sims held out his wrist for her to see 
the time. 

4 She’s right, kid,’ he said; 4 if I’m to go along with you, 
you'll have to hurry. I’ve to go to York to-day. That 
means an early start.’ 

Wilson grunted. , 

4 Don’t tell those Government fellows too much. He 
eased himself to his feet. 4 Poking their damn noses into 


everything ! ’ 

4 Father ! ’ said Eileen. , 

4 Sorry, lass, sorry,’ he said, putting a heavy hand on her 
shoulder. 4 Now get along and look in on your mother. 

She’s not so bright this morning.' 

4 Anything definite ? ’ asked Christopher. 

Tom jerked his head at the grimy window and the world 
beyond it. 4 Nay, just the usual,’ he sauh 1 told lie ^ 
things are not too bad. But she has never been interested 

in the business. You’re an odd family, Chris. 

His large, protruding eyes, strained with fat, studied hi. 

brother-in-law, and still found an enigma. 

Christopher said nothing. His face went blank and he 
put a thin hand to his head, nervously stroking the long 
scar that ran over his skull and down to his cheek. The 
gesture had become an unconscious habit. 
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He stood, irresolute but upright, a neat figure, well 
tailored in contrast to the slovenly bulk of Tom Wilson. 

4 1 shall pick up the express to York,’ he said. 4 So we’d 
better have an hour together at the office before I go. You 
won’t be out ? ’ 

4 No; but I’ll leave the advertisements to you. I don’t 
get along with that stuff.’ 


Uncle and niece set out in the fog. The gloomy house 
stood at the end of the crescent, near the main road, and 
opposite the county offices. The high school was only a 
few blocks farther up, but the little girl had always had her 
uncle as escort, since she began school in the kindergarten 
three years ago. The stroll of a few hundred yards together 
had become a weekday ceremony, and life would surely go 
wrong without it. No substitute for Uncle Chris could 
be found, and when he was away from home Eileen went 
to school by herself. 

This was the first thick fog of the season, and Eileen 
was excited. She dramatized it, pretending horrors, and 
clinging to her uncle’s hand. 

• S° Wn anc ^ West Riding offices loomed up 
in the fog, stony and blank. The war posters, plastered 

man-high, were merely discoloured shapes, seen from 
across the road. 

4 1 wish I were coming to London with you, Chris,’ said 

Eileen, hopping half a pace ahead and peering up at him. 

He wondered who she was; where she came from. There 

was no sign of his sister in her, no sign of Tom Wilson. 

Was she a changeling, born of a fairy and a librarian ? 

I ve never been to London. You couldn’t take me I 
suppose / ’ 

Notour S' r 8ht train ? And With air raids 8° in S <>" ? 

? own .? her > mo< *-solemn as an owl. 
rooh . she said, wrinkling her nose 4 I don’t minH 

about raids. We have raid drf.l at sZl, and it“ iovdy 
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I like it better than scripture. I know about being afraid 
and all that.* 

She was finely contemptuous. But there was something 
puzzling her. She looked up at her uncle again, a little 
frown wrinkling the broad forehead. 

‘ I don’t know about gas attacks, Chris. You see, when 
I put my gas mask on, I have to take my glasses off, and 
I don’t know what to do about it. I can’t see without them.’ 

‘ And you know why ! ’ he admonished, nudging her with 
her own hand. 4 It’s because you will sit reading at meals, 
with that rotten light miles above your head.’ 

4 It’s an idea for my birthday, Chris. I’d love a reading 
lamp for my birthday. All women have a reading lamp by 
their beds. But you wouldn’t know that.’ 

She examined him scientifically. 

4 Why wouldn’t I, you monkey ? ’ he said. 

4 Well, you’re not married, are you ? ’ 

He looked at her with a momentary distaste. 

' 4 Come along,’ he said sharply. 4 I’ve got a busy day 

before me.’ . 

4 It’s an idea, though, isn’t it, Chris ? 

He looked down again at the innocent goggle-eyes, and 


reproached himself. 

‘ What’s an idea ? ’ 

* Why, the reading lamp for my birthday. 

4 You’re a gold-digger, young woman ! ’ 

She laughed gaily and hugged his arm. You do say 
funny things, Chris.’ Then she added pensively: ltd be 

awful without you at home ! ’ , . 

At this point she had to cross the road. Her uncle halted, 

listened, peered into the fog, then took her firmly by the 

arm. 4 Quick ! Beat it ! ’ he cried. 

He galloped across, with the child dinging to him* shrill 

with delight. Her little laughter tinkled through the fog, 

a commotion of joy from another world. 

Then she reached up, offering her face to be kissed. Sh 

was still laughing when she ran off. m 

He had turned and begun to move away when she came 
running back. 1 Oh, Chris, you silly ! My satchel ! You ve 

got my satchel ! ’ 
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It was a great joke. She hugged him again, and he heard 
her laughing still as she darted out of sight round the school 
building. 

An indescribable misery beset him as he turned to face 
his day’s work. He felt trapped, powerless, in the evil of 
the world, and its multiple treachery, stupidity, vileness. 

But the mood, following his protective anxiety for his 
niece, quickly passed. By the time he reached the cathedral 
and turned down Southgate he had regained his equability. 


3 


He learned at the office of the local newspaper that the 
editor-owner was still at breakfast. The clerk was obtuse 
and could tell Sims nothing about advertising space avail¬ 
able in the next issue. He could only reiterate the gloomy 
forecast that costs were going up, and space was going down, 
owing to lack of paper and labour. 

* That’s all right, lad,’ said Sims cheerfully. ‘ I’ll go across 
and talk to him.’ 


The clerk let him through the office to a side door opening 
on a walled garden. Sims crossed the sooty patch of grass, 
and glanced at the coke rockery matted with Solomon’s 
seal and decaying ferns. Wet leaves from a plane-tree 
floated down, and one stuck on his shoulder, glued there 
by the sulphury moisture on its blotchy skin. 

The editor’s house, a double-fronted stone building 
faced the garden, filling one side of it. Sims saw him sitting 
with his wife and daughter at the breakfast table They 
saw Sims, too and the daughter got up, smiling, reaching 
the hall as he climbed the three v steps to the front door ^ 

She was a woman of about thirty; dark, with a Spanish 
swarthiness; plump, olive cheeks, thin nose and lips P Her 
bps were pallid and dry, and her eyes were tired, with dark 
nogs under them. Something was consuming her, and it 
was apparent when she spoke; a sort of suit™ eagerness 
an impatience She breathed heavily, too, and her full’ 
bosom rose and fell with the restlessnes^ of the sea 
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‘You?’ she said. Her voice was husky, dangerous. 
* So early ? ’ 

She smiled and put out her hand. Sims evaded it, and 
the smile died on her lips. She would not be repulsed, 
however, but touched his arm and drew him in. 

‘ Christopher,’ she whispered, trying to build a con¬ 
spiracy. She made no attempt to disguise her passion. 

‘ Yes,’ he said. ‘ I’ve got a long day. I’m off to York 
on the twelve o’clock, and catching the night train to 
London.’ 

Her eyes lit up with longing: the longing of the prisoner 
for freedom. 

‘ London ! ’ she echoed. 

4 Yes,’ he said, smiling at her indulgently. 

4 Not a cheerful prospect nowadays. I expect last night’s 
raid . . .* 

4 1 shouldn’t mind that,’ she said, thinking of herself. 
Then, thinking of him, she added in a very different tone: 
4 Oh, Christopher, be careful, won’t you ? ’ 

She made to touch him again, but this time he shrank. 
It was only a momentary movement, but her jealous eyes 
perceived it, and in an instant she, too, was on the defensive. 

4 Go in,’ she said coldly. ‘ Father’s crippled this morning.’ 

She might have hated him as she wajted, forcing him to 
precede her into the room. 

It smelled of a Yorkshire breakfast: sausages, pork pie, 
strong tea. The editor, a huge man, sat in a sag-belly chair 
before the coal fire, one leg propped up on an embroidered 
stool. An odour of liniment hung about him. 

He was eating a wedge of pork pie as Sims came in, and 
he waved a fork, mumbling with his mouth full: 

4 Ah, Sims, come along, have a bite with us; have a bite, 


1 d d ^ * 

d His wife, almost a foreign-looking woman, and ob ^ 10 .u sl y 
the daughter’s mother, sat at the table clasping a knitted 
jersey round her. She looked blue with cold and dis¬ 
approval. But her manners belied her looks. She g r ^cmusly 
amended her husband’s crude invitation, and Sims accepted 
a cup of tea, while apologizing for coming to tanc 

business. 
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The editor laughed, ejecting crumbs of pie across the 
hearth. 

‘ Business, my boy ! Glad to hear of it ! What the hell’s 
going to happen, I don’t know ! ’ 

‘ George ! ’ said his wife. She was contrasting the two 
men; the mountain of gouty flesh by the fire and the neat 
unobtrusive figure sitting half turned from the table, with 
the younger woman standing behind him, her hand on the 
back of his chair, her eyes fascinated by staring at the thin 
hair and the weal crossing his scalp. 

Mrs. Parsons did not betray what she thought of her 

daughter’s obsession. From her kindness to Sims, she may 

have approved of it. From time to time, while he was 

talking business with her husband, she glanced at him. It 

was a veiled invitation which he appeared not to notice 

Yet she and her daughter knew that he did notice for his 

quiet watchfulness included everything. They were assured 

of that, as though they had discussed it together over a long 
period of years. 6 

h Itr<? b0M u he conversat '°n Rebecca Parsons stood 
U | S ' mS , S a T He cou,d feel her convulsive grip on 

the daim upon^f ^rson"' 11 ° f ^ ^'“"8 h ™ <*>“ 

Zui?g7p.' S1X 1DCheS generall y without the specific copy for 
for^-s pl^fo? Z ^ 

crumbs nSe "Ave e | ’ IPs' e J eCt,n g a "°‘her volley of 

world^gone^razy Sir ^ 

him abomfons?'Vh”n Mr p* aD<i the Work bef ^ 

and spoke with sudden emph^s. ParS ° DS eMed himseIf U P> 
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* Look thee, lad. I’ve no call to say that to you. You 
know your way about in all this madness. Tom Wilson 
and you together ! Safe as a bank ! Safe as a bank ! 

The old man, warmed by his outspoken approval, looked 
from his wife to his daughter for their confirmation. But 
the women showed no recognition of this aspect of Chris¬ 
topher Sims. Their conspiracy was about something more 

"SfMK XSS «•— * ** « apts 

rose. He heard her teeth click, and saw her heavily ringed 
hand go involuntarily to her mouth B^^hesaid nodungj 
Nor did the younger woman behind him. He could I 

her there, however, warm and imperative. 

4 Well we feel our way along, Mr. Parsons, he said. 

„„ the. days, ,1! «U» 1 ‘;'t ““ 

relapsed into his chair, followed him to the hall. 

ffissK . p s 8 « s »«-»• 

S3 ‘We : vIrot\oTan 7 0 o U n; n h 0 e W said. ‘ Why, one place is as 

safe as another nowadays Besides ( himself And 

He hesitated. It was unsafe had never concede d 

he was under no obligation S her> He wanted 

wi,h 

* s=» - '•' No 

one will ever unde [ > stan q d , y u “coaxed her. He was always 
ato °d h 'th““h e ; Somwould break. These days of genera. 

^L b som U e g times D s e omahing would happen to-to make 
^°He looked aTher'sadly. 
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1 I’m only too human, my dear—if you knew ! ’ 

‘ How can I know ? How can I ? ’ she said savagely. 
She moved close to him, touched his arm, and suddenly 
put her cheek to the shoulder of his overcoat. 4 Oh, 

Christopher, please-’ she pleaded. 

‘ What is it ?’ he said, and instantly regretted his weakness. 
‘ Take me with you—take me ! I can’t bear the thought 
of it. The danger. I’d go anywhere.’ 

4 Look here, my dear girl. I’m not that sort of man. I 
can’t take on responsibilities lightly. None of us know 
what’s round the corner these days. Independence is the 
only thing worth while. Travel light ! That’s what we 
must all do.’ 


These platitudes cooled the young woman’s ardour. 

4 It’s all very well,’ she said. * You men talk ! But what 
can the women do? We’ve got to see to it, haven’t we? 
We’ve got to hold things together ? ’ 

‘That’s what you’re doing here, Rebecca. Those old 
lolk in there. They need you more than ever these days. 

Their world’s breaking up; ours too, for that matter_’ 

Oh, them' she said. Her voice was cruel with rebellion 
She knew Sims was evading her; that his real self was stili 
hidden. The knowledge made her reckless. Before he 
could evade her, she clasped her arms round him. He felt 
their heaviness, and the heavy softness of her breasts 
pressing against him. 

‘I’m terrified,’ she whispered. 4 Christopher, please ' 
You must understand ! ’ t ' 

4 I do,’ he said ; 4 I do.’ 

He was afraid to struggle, lest her embrace should tighten 
H!S on y protest was to remain cold, inert, in her arms* Bui 

th!t S R f ° Ughl ? s ? ins * him - . She now pretended to assume 
that he accepted this further intimacy. 

hiUvv* Car u lhen ’ Chris ’’ she murmured, looking up at 
him like a submissive wife. b p 1 

u,tn h fR Wa u a, l S enl,t : ness now. But he knew she could not 
win the battle, and he was sorry for her u. “ u 

desperate loneliness; saw her dutifully mewed up^with 

hose old people, bored with her restricted dude, and too 

restless and passionate to be able to break away from them 
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to an unknown discipline, a life more impersonal still. He 
saw in this woman’s trouble the universal human weakness. 
Stooping, he lightly touched her cheek with his lips. 

‘ Courage, Rebecca,’ he said. 

The result was not what he intended. He suddenly felt 
her mouth upon his and he could not instantly break away 
because her hands were clasping his head. For a second his 
will wavered, sank in the warmth, the intimacy. She was a 
desirable woman, after all. 

Then he recovered himself and waited. Slowly her passion 
froze on his cold lips. She lowered her head, then blindly 
pushed him away. 

‘ I’m sorry, sorry,’ she murmured brokenly. 

Before he could move, she had fled up the stairs. 

He picked up his hat from the floor, waited a moment, 
then walked out. The fog was lifting a little, and the air 
was colder. His mind was a blank still and he let himself 
out of the gate in the wall, moved by that close, thoughtless 
intensity of mind that is deeper than thought, and of a more 
constant judgment. 


The fog lay thicker at the bottom of Kirkgate, and Sims 
felt no relaxation of his mood while he passed the forbidding 
walls of the flour mill, crossed the bridge with its Gothic 
chapel, and picked his way through the yard to the familiar 

office at the back of the garage. 

With an effort he summoned his mind to work. But the 
desire was not yet awakened. He recognized the symptoms. 
He was about to be devastated by one of those periodic 
storms of depression which had dogged him since 1918, and 
the weary year that followed, while he served in the army 
of occupation in Cologne. He was a youngslt«ttan. H 
impressionable and sensitive, in spite of being halt 
anesthetized by his experiences on the Western Front. 

During the dangerous idleness of that year in Cologne he 
had become involved with a German girl, only to discover 
gradually 11 that her morals and her mind were deranged. 
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The affair, tempestuous and unhappy, had ended in her 
suicide. Though even in his most tortured moments he 
could not accuse himself of being responsible for this 
disastrous ending, it had nevertheless affected him per¬ 
manently. He was still unmarried, still suspicious of all 
intimacies and emotional entanglements, though his spirit 
was starving. Since the birth of his niece, he had found 
some appeasement of this hunger; but not enough. With 
his good taste, his desire for a home of his own, and for a 
fastidious community of mind with some one he could 
wholly trust and admire, how could he be content with his 

sister s household, with its invalidism, frctfulness, and 
gloom ? 


Tom Wilson, his brother-in-law and business partner was 
trustworthy enough, but passive, even inert. Sometimes 
from his heavy body there gleamed a signal of mental light, 
but a congenital shyness would instantly mask it. The one 
recognizable thing about him was his dumb loyalty to his 
ailing wife, and his gentle acceptance of her peevishness 

enhvening G * reSpeCted him for this » but did not find it 

Such was the environment surrounding Sims for nearlv 
wenty years. He had never fully accepted it. From time 
to time munnunngs of rebellion, cries from a cheated youTh 

away e f^mT, h00d ’ ^ him t0 res ^"ess. He lr oke 
away from the monotony, went to London or Paris for 

enterprisesTumedTo'dust'and'as^he^'in h' li * Ce H ' S 

aT 

£2“- —Wafr* 
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* I've reserved the space,’ he said, hanging his hat and 
coat beside Tom Wilson’s on the pegs, thus covering up the 
second dirt-engrained patch on the distemper. 

Tom grunted without looking up. His pipe stank and 
sizzled when he drew at it. The gas fire, to which the dust 
from the floor had been swept, flickered and popped, 
making an irritating duet with Wilson’s pipe. 

Sims looked at his desk and at the lighted bulb above it. 
The opal shade was thick with greasy dust. 

Tom Wilson, glancing up covertly, saw the hostile 
criticism, but couldn’t account for it. He put it down to 
Christopher’s odd temper, to which one had to accom¬ 
modate oneself, as to the weather or other act of God. 

‘ I said I’ve reserved the space,’ repeated Sims, with an 
edge to his voice. 

‘ Aye,’ said Tom. He was uncomfortable and wanted to 
say something, if possible, to prevent the mood vvhich he 
recognized in his partner. He took his handkerchief from 
his pocket, wiped his bald head with it, and grimaced under 
the eflort to find words. But the effort failed. He could 
only roll his eyes, draw a wheezy breath, and stare helplessly 


at Christopher. 

‘ Well, is that all right ? ’ 

Sims had calmed down; but he was still provocative. 
He touched the filthy glass of the lampshade with a finger 
tip, and wrinkled his nose at the result. 

‘ Aye, lad, it’s bound to be all right. You’ve got a gilt 
for these things. I wouldn’t have done it myself; but 111 

follow you in ! . . . . , • 

It was a long speech for Tom Wilson, and it raised his 

emotional temperature. He ventured further. 

‘ Young Eilee/i,’ he said, with heavy emphasis on the 
second syllable. ‘She’s a knowing one, that . Can see 
which side of the family she belongs ! He s, ghed, an 
looked at his own huge fist grasping the handkerch ‘f; 
‘ Coming along fast, that lass ! Aye, she’s a knowing one . 

What does she make of us, Chris ? , , ■ 

‘ God knows ! ’ said Christopher. The suggestion added 

to his dismay. It was like Tom Wilson to t > )UC ^. unc °' 1 ' 
sciously on a sore spot. One had to assume that his touch 
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was unconscious. ‘ Not a very encouraging start for 
her ! 

Tom resented this. 

‘ Nay, lad,’ he said. His eyes protruded still more. 
1 That’s not just to her mother. Young Eileen’s a spoilt 
monkey, I sometimes think. She rules the house, with 
her mother upstairs so much and you running after her 
like a-’ 

He couldn t find a simile; but the comparison would not 
have been a damaging one, for he looked almost fondly at 
his brother-in-law. 


‘ You’re more than a father to her, Chris,’ he added. 
Sims, who had begun to study the car-sales advertise¬ 
ments in the London papers, at first ignored this pathetic 
compliment, but gradually it worked on him. 

‘ She’s a young gold-digger,’ he said. ‘ Stung me for a 
reading lamp for her bedside ! First thing this morning. 
Good going for the innocent ! ’ 

Tom s mind failed to take this in. He stared blankly, 
then turned to his work. A quarter of an hour passed’ 
during which Sims made a list of possible private sales 
which he could look at in London. 

Suddenly he grew weary of it all. He walked to the 

window, peered out at the fog, turned back, and criticized 
the room again. 

filthy S 3°; C he's S a , i d mPOSSible ‘° keCP 3 p,aCC ClCan in this 

Tom chuckled. 

‘ The money's clean enough here. And there's plenty of 
it. We re not doing so bad, Chris ! ’ F > 

Christopher turned on him. 

No, ,^ e ’ re nol »’ he ‘ but we ought to do better 

oTher^n PU ,V more ener ey into it. It's one thing or the 

h^i^ftd in 

Hutfce^ten. 1 “ W * ^ 1 ,dl 1 ^ it ^ 1 * 

t Nay, nay,’ said Tom, soothing him. 

t r a ^ ins Kei h ;= g ; 
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keep free ! Keep the money moving, too. No moss ! 
No sentiment, Tom. I refuse to be different from the rest 
of the herd. I’m one of the ordinary ones, a bit of the bare 
earth, a blade of common grass, one amongst the thousands; 
that’s my place to-day ! ’ He glared at his partner. ‘ You 
understand ? ’ 

* Easy, lad, easy,’ said Tom. He had fastened on to part 
of the argument, and he relished it with another chuckle of 
affectionate bewilderment. 


‘ A blade of grass, eh ? You, Chris, a blade of common 
grass ? Eh, that’s a good one, too ! ’ 

He thought it a great joke, and was preparing his bulky 
body to enjoy it; but Christopher wouldn’t let him. 

‘ It’s true ! It’s no figure of speech ! ’ There was still 
an unnecessary note of passion in Christopher’s voice. 
‘ Who wants an identity in the world ? To be singled out 
among the heroes ? There’s no such thing. The times are 
rotten. It’s graft, fraud, the law of the jungle. Look at the 
world to-day ! A touch of sanity, of common decency and 
charity, might have saved us after the last war. The League 
of Nations ! Look at the tragedy of that ! All the effort 
gone, wasted ! A ghastly mausoleum at Geneva. A whited 
sepulchre; a graveyard of statistics. And the pope sitting 
in Rome ! The heads of the Christian churches catching 
mice ! Europe’s trembling round us, Tom. You and I 
know what to do. We’re old soldiers. We’ve to he low, 
to camouflage ourselves amongst the ruins; and when the 
jungle comes back—it has come back—we’ll be as efficient 

beasts of prey as any.’ 

All this flew over Tom Wilson’s head. He stared blankly 
at the neat figure of his brother-in-law; at the grey head, 
the clean-cut features, and the troubled eyes. He saw the 
scar coming over Christopher’s head and temple grow more 
marked, edged by a fractional flush-colour. 

The spectacle explained nothing to him. He wasi only 
the more baffled by it, especially as Christopher s outburst 

subsided as suddenly as it had blown up. For som * JJ“ C 
both men sat at their desks, working m silence mri:s- 

topher’s mouth was set grimly. His nose shone, white an 
pronounced, under the light from the bulb above him. 
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One thing still remained with Tom Wilson, and he enjoyed 
it again as he stored it in his mind for future use. 

‘ Common grass,* he said, half to himself. 4 A blade of 
grass ! ’ 

And his great shoulders shook. 


Towards midday a breeze carried off the fog, and Sims 
walked to the station through a gleam of late autumn sun¬ 
shine. It gave the town a sad beauty, like an old man’s 
memories. 

Christopher, early for his train, stopped for a drink and 
a sandwich. After this he still had time to walk leisurely 
to the booking office. He hated hurrying, and always 
arranged his affairs to avoid it. 7 

In the station approach he noticed a cabbage patch On 

Thev C d°r^H t0 r 0d 3 l lu r ? ° f meagre chr ysanthemums. 

f °P° ak . ed ’, a smutt y pink mass. He stopped 

ahiin l Cd tl ? em » ha,f unconsciously. His mind was 

r— SOmewher e in s P ace a nd 

time. The smoky light, the veils of warm gloom over the 
boT’ Loner° 0pi ? 8 v 0W f rS ’ tOUChed u P° n his contempla- 

for it hTS *!?’ 16 Wa$ ,0nC,y en ° Ugh and than ^ ful 
or it. He made a virtue, a weapon, out of it. But there 

th,s ne8ative 

^5 L°°u ked U E’ his e y es haunted with thought. There 

and heM C h eCC \ ParS ° n u wa,tin S for him - She was nervous 
and held her short umbrella as though it were a truncheon 

^ outdoor clothes she looked slimmer, younger Her f~t' 

and ankles were uncommonly graceful 8 ’ Cet 

Her whnl‘° Pher ’ ’ She Said - Her voice vm still huskier 
Her whole person was an apology. • I had to come r 

sony about this morning. You don’t reahze what • 
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breast rising and falling as she breathed. She must have 
been hurrying. It was a cruel world; dangerous for senti¬ 
mentalists. Travel light. Travel alone through the am¬ 
bush ! Could he persuade her too: make her see the road 
as he saw it ? 


‘ Regrets are no use, Rebecca. Come and have a drink 
before my train goes. There’s time yet.’ 

4 Yes, I knew you’d be early,’ she said. 

He looked at her quizzically. She had staked out a 
claim, right enough. Was she deliberate; or merely a 
victim too ? Instinct urged him to help her; but still, she 
had no right to such a close knowledge of his habits. He 
must defend himself, give nothing away. 

He kept possession of her arm, however, and steered her 
into the semi-darkness of the station, through the crowd and 
the piles of luggage. Quietness surrounded them. People 
were not talking. Faces shone pale, in an anxious world. 

Rebecca grasped at the small concession. She clung to 
him, happy again. Her face was upturned, her eyes 
gleaming. She had made rather a bodge with her 

^Stop ! * said Christopher. He knew he was a fool and a 
cheat, but kindness and pity overwhelmed him; and lone¬ 
liness, too. ‘Something’s gone wrong.’ They stopped 
almost at the door of the refreshment room, while he took 
the handkerchief tucked into her bag, put a corner of it 
round his finger, and gently moulded a cupid pattern from 
the shapeless colour round her lips. He touched too closely 
on the underlip, and took most of the colour off. It was 

pale and cracked beneath 

4 You need a tonic; plenty of iron, he said. 

A man who knew them both came out of the bar. He 
smiled and was about to stop, when he saw that the gir 
was oblivious of him, was clinging to Christopher Sims, he 
cye S dark with tears. He cast a glance of inquiry at Sims, 

raised his hat, and hurried past. 

FSl’Ti'TVork "» >»" >' 
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to be with you. Anything may happen nowadays. When 
you—when you love anybody, it’s terrible, terrible ! ’ 

‘ You can’t do it, Rebecca,’ he said slowly. He was 
frightened, and cursed his own folly. How was he to put 
the fire out, after rousing it so carelessly ? 4 I shan’t have 

a free moment. Besides-’ 

4 Besides what ? ’ she exclaimed. 4 I don’t care ! I don’t 


care ! Nothing else matters, Christopher. Don’t you see, 
don’t you understand ? ’ 

* Yes, I understand,’ he said sadly. 4 That's why, perhaps. 
It’s not right, my dear. It can’t be done. Chasing ghosts, 
unrealities. It's fatal—fatal, in this hard, evil world.’ 

‘ I don’t understand,’ she said in anguish. 4 One minute 
you’re like that ! ’ She put her hand to her face, referring 
to the intimacy of the incident over the lipstick. 4 And 
suddenly, it’s all different. Why do you do it, Christopher? 
What has happened ? ’ 

She was still gentle, appealing. He wished that her 
temper would flash out; the heavy, sullen, possessive woman. 
It would help him to be ruthless, to act up to his philosophy. 

4 Too many questions, my dear. We shall miss our drinks 
if you ask any more.’ He urged her through the doorway 
into the bar. She seemed to be sleep-walking, and he had to 
guide her to the counter. 

‘ D’you understand ? ’ he said brusquely, determined to 
wake her. 4 I just don’t know the answers ! I wish I did. 
I could help you then. I could show you more clearly what 
the snags are; where life lets you down.’ 

He became more serious. 


My dear child. I’d help you if I could. But I have m 
right to. It would be a traud. You’d soon find me out 

I mean that, Rebecca. I’ve thought about it, you see I’n 
not a youngster.’ 

She looked at him and said nothing. She was frownim 
with perplexity, and her face became heavy and sallow again 
She gathered up her bag, her umbrella. Shaking her head 
she^got down from the stool, leaving half her drink in th< 


4 You must go,’ she said, 
she given up the struggle ? 


Her voice was lifeless, too. Had 
It seemed so to Christopher; 
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and he was grateful for the respite. He could not trust 
himself too far, and her singleness of purpose always im¬ 
pressed him. Four years, five years, was it, since she had 
shown her absurd devotion, and had kept it up with no 
encouragement ? His conscience pricked him. No en¬ 
couragement ? Had he not in moments of vanity, of animal 
warmth, overstepped the mark ? If so, wasn’t it her own 
fault ? Maybe; but looking at her now, lost and resigned, 
waiting to go, but already gone, he knew that he would 
hate to hurt her, and that it was no easy matter to keep 


her off. . „ . , 

‘ Don’t be angry, my dear,’ he whispered, following her 

and holding the door open for her to pass. She brushed 

against him, and her warmth touched him. He leaned over 

her, his eyes shut momentarily. His lips touched her hair. 

‘ Oh, Christopher,’ she said. She was trembling. Don t, 

^YoiMktle fool,’ he whispered. ‘ Y ° u ' rQ to ° 

too tragic. Nothing’s final, my dear. Nothing . There s 

no end That’s all we can be certain ofi So don t worry. 

I’ll be back; and business will be good . 

He raised his hat and left her. She stood at the b;irrier 
looking past him, lost in a reverie of emotion, her teeth 

pressed into her underlip. walked 

F She waited until the tram had gone. Then she walked 

slowly out of the station, pondering those last words oft ? 

man ?o whom her fate had bound h«. ‘ Nothmg^s final, 

he said. He was relenting. She knew it, she kn 

That was the real Christopher speaking. 


%% fSe h^.^Tbom 

o close over the city. 
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He could do no more business, so he strolled past the 
cathedral, killing time. He could not kill the depression 
and anxiety which possessed him. He wanted to escape 
from something: he could not define it. Perhaps that scene 
with Rebecca Parsons had disturbed him. He tried to put 
her out of his mind, but the picture of her standing so 
pathetically at the station barrier, seeing him ofT, would 
not be dismissed. 


He saw people coming out of the cathedral after early 
evensong. He approached the west door and decided to 
go in. He might lose Rebecca there. A cold, superb music 
was still rumbling, like thunder in a cave. It turned his 
bones to water. Standing face to the chancel, he looked 
up the dark nave and watched a tiny figure extinguishing the 
altar candles, one by one. He advanced a little, then turned 
and looked up at.the great rose window, an old and familiar 
delight. It was gone. It was boarded up. The effect was 
to foreshorten the whole cathedral, as though a wall had 
been built half-way down the nave. He looked up at the 
mullions, blind in spirit. Yes, he thought; the blind 
scrutinizing the blind. 

The music dropped, and left the building colder, darker. 
Sims could hardly see his way out. But Rebecca Parsons 
was still with him, reproaching him. It was grotesque and 
unfair. He was not responsible for this woman. She was 
no child whose inexperienced heart he had infatuated. She 
knew what she was doing, and must be responsible for it. 
She knew his views, his character. He had never encouraged 

unhappy 6 ' 6ec * lwcd her ’ If was her own fault if she was 

With these silent arguments he made his way into the 
open air. He was surprised to find daylight still lingering 
The pinnacles of the west towers of the cathedral glowed 

and holy sight 8 ' eam ° f SUnSet ' U Was a caIm 

He watched it for a few moments, while people hurried 

streets^^ThP m , doOTS *? efore black-out closed over the 

cheered Jm a ?° SS ° f that Visi ° n of the cathedral 
cneered him. It was a monument to his own effort at 

detachment. He felt cheered, justified. 3t 
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Warmed by renewed confidence, he walked on, picking 
his way beneath the few trees, where a chorus of starlings 
chattered. The noise reminded him of his niece, and of her 


suggestion for a Christmas present. 

Tie paused outside an arts-and-crafts shop in the cathedral 
approach. In the half-light he saw a number of reading 
lamps with pleated vellum shades. That was what Eileen 
wanted, no doubt. He thought of the gloomy house in 
Wakefield, and the family furniture. What a contrast ! It 
amused him, and he decided to buy the most austere lamp 
and shade in the shop. 

It was a narrow, deep interior, part of a medieval building. 
The ladies running the shop had made the most of its 
exposed beams and uncomfortable corners and slopes. 
Hand-made jewellery, silverware, lino-cuts, and scribed 
Christmas cards were displayed. In one corner were set 
out more solid things; book-ends, boxes, brackets, and 


table lamps. . , ... 

A frail old lady approached, and began by apologizing 

because her daughter, who owned the business, was no 
longer there. She explained that the young woman was 
now in the W.A.A.F. Sims saw that a bewildered and 
absent-minded mother had been left in charge. He had to 
act as salesman to himself, while the old ady looked on 
with approval, nodding her head and eagerly acceptmg his 
word about the price. She made a pretence of checking 
up by scanning the ticket on the lamp, but obviously she 
could not see, for she had mislaid her spectacles. 

A friendly talk followed, and Sims found that here he 
could get tea with home-made soda scones. He followed 

the old lady down the shop, and was introd ^ d j. < ; h t ^ v 0 J 1 r 
three frail tables behind a canvas screen worked ™*hwoo\. 
‘ This is really the embroidery section, she said , but peop 
seem to have lost interest since the war began. We hard y 
sell a thing nowadays. It is sad, because such good work 

%Sa S S he C seem d e°d n to think it not incongruous to lead this neatly 

dressed, modern business man from piece to P ,e ^’ P°*“ t,n d g 
out the qualities of the stitching. He was mildly bored. 
Vague, flowery shapes, and foliage in muddy-coloured 
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wools, did not appeal to him. But he followed the old lady 
docilely. He had time to kill, and the feeling of being a 
bull in a china shop amused him. 

He even continued to look round while she disappeared 
to see about his pot of tea. She returned ten minutes later 
to find him up in the front shop, holding a framed picture 
to catch the almost vanished light. 

‘ Oh dear, the black-out ! ’ she exclaimed. ‘ I had quite 
forgotten.' 

But her customer had not heard. He was studying the 
picture closely. 4 I like this,’ he said, without looking up. 

The old lady, who had found her spectacles somewhere 
in the back premises, fumbled with them, and timidly gazed 
over Sims’s elbow. 

4 Oh yes ! ’ she exclaimed, almost with emphasis. 4 That is 
quite different,quite different! It is Mary Woodman’s work.' 

She assumed that this would explain all to her customer, 
and he was ashamed to disabuse her. So he nodded sagely. 
Thus encouraged, she became enthusiastic, in her mouse¬ 
like way. 

4 Yes ! Mary Woodman. Her needlework was becoming 
known everywhere. But of course, the war has interrupted 
everything like that, hasn’t it ? I believe she lives in the 
south of England and is an invalid. But, you know, 
collectors have come from abroad to buy her pieces.’ 

This seemed to her to be almost incredible. Her customer 
ignored this information, and she presumed that he thought 
her to be extravagant. So she said no more, but stood, 
meekly watching him. 

4 Yes,’ he said, and setting the picture up on a table, he 
stepped back a pace to see it as a whole. But the light had 
now gone, and he had to return and peer closely again. 

It was at first a joyous thing, with vivid colours illustrating 
the detailed enumerations of William Allingham’s little poem : 

Four ducks on a pond, 

A grass bank beyond. 

The blue sky of spring. 

White birds on the wing ! 

Oh, what a little thing 
To remember for years. 

To remember with tears. 
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There, with a kind of gay exaggeration that made the most 
of the limits fixed by the canvas, the needle, the wool, lived 
the ducks, the grassy bank, the sky, and the birds in flight. 
But over the whole design there lingered the spirit of the last 
two lines of the poem. How had the embroideress done 
this, with the crude colours of the wool ? Sims asked 
himself a question which he could not answer. As he 
looked at the picture, its first gaiety sank back into a general 
sadness; the sadness of memory, of things lost; of things 
betrayed perhaps. It might even go as far as that. 

4 I’d like to buy this,’ he said. He would send it to 
Rebecca Parsons as a peace offering. After all, he owed 
her something, if only as the price of his freedom. 

The old lady was flustered. She picked up the picture, 
looked it over back and front, and put it down again. 

4 Dear me ! ’ she said. 4 Dear me ! I must think ! Yes, 
of course. Now, would you like it sent with the lamp ? ’ 

4 No ! ’ said Sims. 

But at that his carefully manufactured monitor prompted 
him. It whispered that he was not playing his part, the 
part he had assigned himself since that devastating experi¬ 
ence in Cologne twenty-one years ago, after the horrors 
of Flanders. It recalled to him the vision of Rebecca 
Parsons, not as a gentle faithful girl standing at the station 
barrier, but a woman already heavy, discontented, and 
consumed with a passionate possessiveness, her hot hand 
trembling on the chair, her lips clamouring at his. 

If he sent the picture to her, it would be a sign of sur¬ 
render. ... 

4 Yes ! ’ he said. 4 Send it to Miss Eileen Wilson. I U 

write out the address.’ > 

He had just finished this task when the shop door opened 

behind him and a policeman appeared. 

4 What about black-out, mother ? ’ he said severely, 
pointing to a light at the far end of the shop, switched 
on by Sims when his attention first alighted on the 

picture. 

The old lady was terrified. 

4 My fault, my fault,’ said Sims. He was himself again; 
or the self he intended to be, alert and business-like. The 
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constable caught his eye, and became respectful. He 
saluted, and backed out of the shop. 

‘ m do the black-out,’ said Sims. 4 I’m sorry about that 
light.* 

He then persuaded the old lady to have a cup of tea with 
him, and half an hour later he left, having given her a 
cheque and repeated his directions about sending off the 
lamp and the sampler. 

All this had taken so much time that he had to forgo 
dinner. He made his way to the station, guided by the 
kindling east, where a moon was rising. 

The city was quiet, the streets cold. He walked briskly, 
and put all personal matters from him. There was much 
else to think about; a busy day to-morrow and money 
to be laid out shrewdly. 

He found the station crowded. Coming in from the 
deserted streets, he was confused by the hubbub, people 
jostling in the blue-black light from the hooded lamps. 
He looked in at the refreshment room, waited an oppor¬ 
tunity, and began to edge his way through the crush. 

At last he reached the counter, caught the eye of a 
waitress, and secured a drink. A deft piece of campaigning 
on which he congratulated himself. 

He waited for a while, then ordered another drink. 
Between that and its arrival he looked about him. A 
youngster stood near by, self-consciously lifting his hand 
from time to time in an effort to get served. But the waitress 
ignored him. He was not certain enough, he lacked 
emphasis. 

Sims liked the look of him. 

‘ I say,’ he said. His voice seemed to be drowned in the 
din, but the youngster looked round and smiled shyly. 
There was something attractive, but hesitant, about him. 
He seemed to be struggling against a restraint from outside. 
It was almost a physical effort. 

t ‘ rv ? had one already,’ said Sims. 4 You take this, and 
I’ll wait for yours. It’s all done by experience. A trick old 
soldiers have ! * 
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That same golden November afternoon Helen Manners 
left the tailor’s in King’s Parade, Cambridge, wearing the 
new coat and skirt which she had put on in the shop. It 
was a lavender-coloured tweed, a pre-war tweed, the sort 
of cloth that is always last of its kind and about to be 
unobtainable. 

She thought she was pleased with it: but she was not 
quite sure. 

The discontent grew, and by the time she reached Trinity 
she had to stop to examine herself in a shop window The 
imperfect mirror showed her a handsome figure inclining 
to plumpness. The austere cut of her new suit could not 
disguise that. She undid the top button of the coat and 
took a deep breath. Her breasts rose and stretched the 
coat until it caught her under the arms. She was suddenly 
furious, and turned to go back. She told herself she ought 
to have made a fuss; that she was always being done down 

because she was too passive, too easy-going. 

But if she went back she would be late; and to-day she 
must not, dare not, be late. Perhaps the tailor was right. 
The coat would stretch with w-earing, and she hated baggy 
aarments. They made her look like a sack of potatoes. 
Still for a woman of nearly forty, her figure was a dream. 

She took another look at it, pretending to be examining 
the books in the shop window. But the pretence was so 
obvious that two passing undergraduates looked « each 

other and smiled. She saw the smtle. and a ‘ lU ' e bl ^ ° 
annoyance, mingled with coyness, warmed her lovely 

^Looking at the little platinum watch sunk in her wrist, she 
decided that no more time must be lost. She stepped , 

andln so doing caught sight of her ^oes and ank e. Th y 
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and she hummed a tune as she walked along with her 
handbag under her arm. 

The bag was new: a present, like the coat and skirt, 
from the man she was going to meet. He was a dear, really, 
she thought: very different from her husband, who for 
\ears now had hardly noticed her existence. And as for 
giving her presents; well, apart from the routine birthday 
and Christmas gifts—and they were usually cheques— 
he never dreamed of such a thing. Certainly hist week he 
had brought home a dog, a thoroughbred ; but she had 
refused to have it in the house. All that bother and re¬ 
sponsibility in war-time ! She had told him it was most 
inconsiderate ; and unpatriotic, too, in war-time ! 

The thought of it even now annoyed her, and her blue 
eyes flashed coldly. Their coldness hardened as she turned 
into the first court of St. John’s. While she was passing 
through the newly pointed gate, an Indian student hurried 
out of the porter’s lodge and almost collided with her. She 
stepped aside with a shudder of disgust. The idea of being 
touched by a coloured man ! Not a word of apology, 
either. The creature had merely slipped, gone down on one 
knee, picked himself up, muttered something, and dis¬ 
appeared. 

If that was university manners, she thought, the sooner 
she left Cambridge the better. It had been a boring year 
since she came here at the outbreak of war, when her 
husband had taken on some sort of scientific research 
work for the Government; something to do with 
explosives. 

The idea had amused her from the start. Her hubby. 
Harold Manners, working on explosives ! A more peace¬ 
able little man had never been born. Wouldn't hurt a fly ! 
Absent-minded, too; and absolutely unbusinesslike. Before 
she had taken him in hand he hardly knew how to dress 
himself, and had lived in a pigsty ! It was all very well, but 
somebody had got to have ambition. 

gratulated herself as she paused on the bridge, 
and looked between the stone pillars at the water. From 
a window at right angles to her floated gramophone music : 
classical stuff; fugues or something ! 
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Her mouth set peevishly. Oh, this highbrow place: it 
got on her nerves. Thank God, Jimmy didn’t stand for 
that sort of thing. 

Thinking of him reminded her again that she was likely 
to be late. But now, so near the rendezvous, she felt that 
she owed it to herself to keep him waiting a bit. It didn't 
do to make men feel too sure. 

So she slowed down to a stroll, fidgeting again with the 
set of her new coat. She would have to take it back after 
all. She wasn’t going to be imposed on. Then she remem¬ 
bered that she was not likely to see that shop again for a 
long, long time. This made her nervous. She stopped, 
opened her bag, and examined herself in her make-up 
mirror. The little tilted hat, with its fringe of veiling, 
perched on her cloud of fair hair; now not so golden as it 
used to be. There was still that problem to face; whether 
or not to have it dyed. She had been hesitating for some 
time. Somehow, it seemed to be a sign of surrender. No, 
she would put it off until things were more settled. Jimmy 
was a frightful sport that way. He thought she was the last 
word in smartness and looks. Well, later on, she would 
show him ! It wouldn't do to let him grow disillusioned 
or critical. He wasn’t like her husband in that way. Harold 
never noticed a thing. Harold took it all for granted. 


The town and college clocks struck four as she walked 
through the Backs. The sky was smoky red, with streaks 
of pink above the giant elms. Yellow leaves floated down 
eently but steadily, and Mrs. Manners passed silently over 
the carpet of decay. A deep smell, leathery and damp, rose 
from the ground. She saw a little group of belated autumn 

crocuses, their petals spread and torn. 

Before turning down the Avenue, she paused to look 
back at the college buildings on the other side of the stream. 
Stone brick, classical and Gothic, sprung up at various 
angles and through many centuries, all caught the autumnal 
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glow and shone together, making a visible music which 

impressed even Helen Manners. 

She shuddered. The ancient beauty made her uncomfort¬ 
able, lonely. She looked about her eagerly; looked for 
Jimmy. But he was not to be seen. Misgiving seized her. 
Was she making a mistake ? Was she a fool to put all her 
eggs into one basket ? 

Oh, well, it was a risk : and she knew she was fed up with 
this stick-in-the-mud life with Harold. 

The light faded and the air grew chilly. She was warm 
in her new tweeds; and she was excited, too. She could 
feel her heart thumping. It was absurd. But she would do 
anything for Jimmy. Why didn't he come ? She hated 
being first; it put her at a disadvantage. 

Determined to calm herself, she loitered under the trees, 
and stopped again to attend to her make-up before going 
down to the gate in Queen’s Road, the quiet spot where 
Jimmy Osier was to meet her. But she got there first, after 
all, and still she could feel her heart thumping at her corsets. 

Her temper began to rise. It was a hateful thing, to be 
cursed with a temper. If people only knew what it meant, 
they’d be sorry instead of getting annoyed too, and shutting 
up like clams and leaving her to it. That’s what Harold 
did. Jimmy was different. 

But to-day, of all days, he ought to be here first. She’d 
have to tell him so, too. She couldn’t help it. 

When he came, however, she forgot this resolution. He 
looked so happy and boyish, rushing along Queen’s Road. 

‘ Darling ! ’ he cried, waving his umbrella with its thick 
gold band. ‘ Darling, here I am ! ’ 

He was shameless. He put his arms round her—anybody 
might be looking—and hugged her. He kissed the lobe 
of her ear. He kissed the hollow of her neck. He knuckled 
his great fist into her warm armpit. And all the time he 
made funny little mumbling, grunting noises, as though 
he were enjoying a juicy orange. 

‘ ° h »’ be said, pausing, and taking a lump of her sleeve 
Between thumb and finger. 4 What a stunner ! What a 
woman ! Fits you like a glove, Helen. Couldn’t be 
better.’ 
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Looking round slyly, and seeing nobody approaching, 
he stroked the coat affectionately, and ended by giving her 
breast a playful squeeze. 

4 Really, Jimmy ! ’ she said. ‘ In public ! * 

4 Ah,’ he whispered, still vaguely fondling her as they 
turned and strolled along. 4 That’s nothing to what we 
want in private ! ’ 

4 Now be practical, Jimmy. None of that sort of thing 
for to-day. This is serious. You'll soon have me altogether. 
You know that, don’t you ? ’ 

They became lost in each other. She hung on his arm, 
and he leaned over her, a tower of manly strength. She 
smelled his talcum; nobody could imagine Jimmy in need 
of a shave. His trousers and shoes were the last word: 
striped trousers, knife-edge crease and no turn-ups. 

4 Damn trains all behind, Helen,’ he said. 4 London 
caught a packet. I was down in Tunbridge Wells for 
the night. Quieter sleeping. Got through town this 
morning, though. You know, there’s a lot of exaggeration 
in all this raid business. I know places get knocked about 
a bit. But between you and me people don’t do so badly if 
their places are hit. The Government guarantee would be 
<>ood enough for me ! A nice lump sum after the war. 
when money will be moving again. What’s it worth to¬ 
day, Helen ? Taxes, my God ! And what then ? What 
are you to do with the rest ? Put it in Government loan . 
Well ! ’ He coughed expressively, and squeezed her 
again. 4 Some of it, maybe. Some of it ! You’re telling 


me ! , . 

Helen didn’t like this. His attention was wandering. 

4 Men are all the same. If it’s not one thing it s another. 

We women always have to play second fiddle. 

She only half meant this: talking more from habit than 
conviction. It was impossible to be really annoyed with 
Jimmy. Besides, it would be useless. Therefore she clung 

all the closer to him as she grumbled. 

‘Oh ! ’ he cried. It was so like him, that little shout 

before he began to speak. What energy what vitality 
She looked at him fondly, and admired his hat He knew 
how to wear a hat. He knew a lot of other things, too. 
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There was no getting to the bottom of him. How different 
from Harold, that reliable old stick, whom she could read 
like a book—a dull book. 

‘ But really, Helen; you’ve got to keep awake these days. 
You’ve got to look after number one. It's all very line; 
nobody’s more patriotic than I am. If I had my way I’d 
give those swine short shrift. Herrenvolk ! The nearest 
wall and a firing party; that’d be my method.’ 

He stretched his broad shoulders as he said this, and 
jerked Helen along as though she were a field gun which 
he was dragging to the battlefield. 

‘ But there’s the bread and butter to think of, eh, my 
love? Especially now, with two of us.’ His warm brown 
eyes gloated over her. ‘ And I like butter ! ’ 

They had reached the corner of Silver Street. Queen’s 
Green was not its usual quiet self. A dozen army lorries 
were being parked there. Engines roared, soldiers shouted, 
petrol fumes poisoned the air. 

Jimmy Osier saw this with distaste. He frowned. 

4 Damn it ! ’ he cried. ‘ I ought to be doing something 
of that sort, Helen. Still, the country’s got to be run. 
Somebody must keep things going. The business man is 
winning this war as much as the soldier. A modern army 
is an expensive thing and has to be provided and run on 
business lines.’ 

He squared his handsome figure to the responsibility, 
and in an instant his self-confidence w r as restored. 

‘Too many people about here, Helen. We want a few- 
quiet words, eh ? Important occasion. Never felt so elated 
in my life. Walking on air. By God, you make me feel 
like a boy. You give me energy, Helen ! Just wait 1 I’ll 
show you what a man can do. We’ll make a success of life 
together. When a man s got a woman who can appreciate 
him, and a lovely woman, too—a woman he’s proud to be 
seen with ! Why, dammit, there’ll be no stopping us 
It s—it s money in the bank ! ’ rr 

He cut at a small thistle with his gold-banded umbrella, 

and the hundred miniature parachutes floated off like 
disturbed fairies. * 

Helen felt the soldiers staring at her. She tightened her 
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lips, and her eyes hardened again with suspicion. A little 
gleam of satisfaction, of triumph, thereupon loosened the 
tightness of her lips. 

Then she forgot her surroundings, and the onlookers. 

‘ Quick ! * she said, turning sharply, and disengaging 
herself from Jimmy’s arm. ‘ Let’s walk back. There’s 
Harold. We don’t want a scene here ! ’ 

Jimmy threw a general glance around the green and the 
road crossing. He was leisurely and disdainful. 

‘ A scene ? * he said. ‘ Would the little chap make a 

scene ? ’ 

‘You never know; we mustn’t let him see us, Jimmy, 
please ! Turn back ! He’s crossing the road. He’s going 
up Silver Street to the town. I’ve hardly seen him for a 
week.’ 

Jimmy refused to be hurried. 

4 Why, you’re not afraid of him, are you, Helen ? 

He had turned and tried to take her arm as a sign of 

possession, but she hurried on. 

4 No • do be reasonable, Jimmy,’ she said, not daring to 

look back at him. ‘ Of course, I’m not afraid. But you 
know he never liked you: and he can be so sarcastic when 


ie wants to.’ . , , ., , , 

‘ Can’t blame the little blighter for that, he said, chuck¬ 
ing. ‘ Look what he’s losing ! ’ 

He gave her a playful prod with his finger. 

4 A lot he’ll care ! ’ she said. There was an odd note of 

ear, of retrospection, in her voice. Even Jimmy 
4 Oh, for God’s sake ! ’ he said, jollying her along.. They 
vere again under the trees, and Helen did not repulse him 
r h en he took her arm. ‘ Cheer up old g,r. Nothing to 
vorry about. Trust me, can’t you ? Lord lima towe 

,f S S he n cfu h ng To° U h!m ee 'They were alone again, nobody 

:0 Te ? sto n nl th has a n V - e t n h U e; «? Vou're sure he hasn't 

urned this way ? He might be coming to the library. 

Pe H n e dS fe h h lf her S trembling:’ Dusk had gathered andmthe 
ailing light she looked like a young girl. Her blue eyes 
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peered out shyly beneath the little veil, and her hair shone 
golden. Jimmy put his arm round her. 

‘ Still want to come ? ’ he asked, smiling down at her. 

She forgot her technique, her theories of how men should 
be handled. She kissed his cheek. She put up her hand, 
turned his face to her, and fastened her lips on his. The 
lovers remained thus for some moments, and once she gave 
a little moan; but it was of bewilderment and anxiety, 
rather than of passion. 

‘ You won’t let me down, darling ! ’ she whispered, as 
they paused for breath. 

He did not answer her question. 

‘ Put your hat straight,’ he said. He was sure of her now. 
His confidence was complete. ‘ We’ve got to talk business.’ 

They walked on in silence while Helen calmed down. 
She tried to examine her make-up again but there was no 
longer light enough. A cold mist was creeping up the 
banks, along the river. Already the bridges were lost in it, 
and the weeping willows half hidden. The engines of the 
army lorries had stopped, and silence settled down over the 
mist. Near by, a robin broke into song, belated, hurried. 
It was a lonely little voice; desperately lonely. 

‘ I’m giving you everything, Jimmy,’ said Helen. 

‘ I can take it; I can take it,’ he replied, humouring her. 
4 And now, look here. I can’t stay to-morrow and travel 
up with you. It’s like this. I’m on to a good thing. When 1 
was in Tunbridge Wells I saw a little business for sale: 
kind of art shop. Just the place for that sort of thing, and 
the town’s packed out; taken a new lease of life: moneyed 
people from London. I’ve bought the concern at a knock¬ 
down price. At present it’s hopeless; full of junk: you 
know the kind of thing: fancy table cloths, cake mats, 
bits of embroidery. She’s even got some needlework 
framed like pictures. She told me the name of the woman 
who did them. Wood—something—Woodbridge ? Wood¬ 
ford ? Oh, I forget. But I’ve an idea that with the right 
salesmanship this stuff could fetch a fancy price. And I’ll 
stock up the shop with more attractive lines; modern 
things: smart cigarette lighters, war-time gadgets. You 
know, Helen. You could help me in this. I’ll leave the 
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woman I've bought the place from. She can manage it 
until I find somebody more competent.* 

* You mean I’m to come up to London by myself? ’ 
Helen’s voice was lost in the darkness; small and 
miserable. 

‘ Oh ! His little preliminary shout rang out and startled 
her. 4 Don’t put it like that, old girl. It’s this way.’ He 
edged confidentially closer to her. ‘ I heard this morning 
in London of a lot of salvage stocks being disposed of. 
Premises damaged in the raids. It’ll be snapped up, of 
course. So I must be there early. By the time you get up 
to town I’ll have done what I want, and we’ll be ready for 
our little honeymoon, eh ? I’ve got the room booked. It’s 
a funny little hotel, just outside the British Museum. Ought 
to be inside, if you ask me ! But nobody would dream of 
finding us there.* 

She was puzzled. 

4 Does it matter if he finds us there ? We’ve got to gi\c 
him evidence, haven’t we ? * 

4 Yes, but you don’t want a scene, old girl. You said 
just now that you didn’t. Why, you’ve quite got the wind 

up ! ’ . 

4 You’ve got to realize a woman’s feelings, Jimmy dear. 

After fifteen years—it’s making the break ! When it’s done 

I shan’t mind. But, you know—I’m very sensitive.’ 

4 Look, Helen, you don’t want to back out, do you ? My 

God, if I thought that . . .’ 

He seized her and crushed her new coat. They kissed 
again, and she began to cry. She snatched his maroon silk 

handkerchief and wiped her eyes. . 

4 Oh, I’m a fool, a fool ! ’ she exclaimed passionately. 

4 As though I cared a damn ! ’ 

He caressed her. 

4 There, that’s right, that’s right. Cut your losses, Helen. 
Leave it to me. I know how to handle a girl of your spirit. 
You trust me, don’t you ? Say you trust me. 

He seemed to smother her with his insistence. He w<>s 

quite fierce about it. 

4 You know I do, Jimmy,’ she said. Harold would never 
have put his foot down like that. He would have put the 
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responsibility on her. It was marvellous to feel that in a 
crisis like this she could lean on Jimmy. It was how a 
woman should feel towards a man. She could face anything 
with him. 

‘ I’d better get back,’ she said. ‘ I must see to my things. 
He’s got a man from Whitehall coming in to dinner to¬ 
night. I don’t know what it’s about. But lie’s been very 
excited—so far as he can be excited—for a week or two now. 
I think some sort of experiment has turned out well. Isn’t 
it absurd, quiet little Harold preparing a new explosive ! ’ 

‘ There’s money in that ! ’ said Jimmy. 4 But I’ll bet the) 
do him down over it.’ 

They both laughed and walked away in the darkness, 
making their plans for meeting in London, and the be¬ 
ginning of their life together. 


3 

Helen, completely submissive, walked with her lover to 
the door of the Bull Hotel. She watched him disappear, 
and then she turned back, intending to walk to the flat in 
Hills Road. But she felt so weak that she took a taxi. 

Her husband was in and heard the cab at the door. He 
came to the top of the stairs. 

‘ That you, Helen ? ’ He spoke quietly, as though mildly 
interested and mildly surprised. This was his habitual 
tone. 4 Anything wrong ? ’ 

4 What d’you mean ? ’ she snapped. Her nerves couldn’t 
stand his stupid ways to-night; that constant pretence ol 
not being able to understand what was going on in the 
world around him. 

‘ Why, the taxi. I thought something had happened.* 

4 You mean I’m wasting money ? ’ 

He flinched. 

4 No,’ he said helplessly. 4 No, that’s not it. It’s unusual, 
that s all. I thought you might be ill, or—or upset ’ 

He was still watching her; with his funny meaningless 
face upturned. She was an inch or two taller, and looked 
down on him with suspicion. 
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‘ If I’ve got to be ill before I’m allowed to take a taxi-’ 

she began. Then she relented. He couldn’t possibly have 
seen her in the dark. And if he had, what did it matter ? 
To-morrow she would be gone. 

In spite of his general bewilderment, he sensed the change 
in her temper so quickly that he must have become expert 
in this particular field of the realities. 

He appeared to be released from some oppression. He 
expanded; ran his fingers through his scrubby hair, and 
smiled at his wife. It was a timid, almost appealing, smile. 

‘ I’m glad you’ve come, Helen,’ he said. ‘ To-night’s 
rather important. I’ve reached a point where there is likely 
to be a valuable development. Three series of experiments 
have converged. It is a matter of luck as much as design: 
the best luck I’ve ever had. Some people would call it a 
triumph.’ 

‘ Oh, really ? ’ she said from the bedroom. 

He followed her and stood in the doorway, watching her 
take off her hat, and examine herself in the full-length 
mirror. She unbuttoned the new coat; but he did not notice 
it. She was about to take off the skirt, and had already 
opened the zip-fastener, when she stopped. She couldn’t 
do that in front of Harold. Furtively she fastened it again; 
and her cheeks burned. She wished he’d go away. He had 
no right to stand there. 

Her nervousness awakened a funny little bruised sensation 
under her armpit. It was where Jimmy’s great fist had 

knuckled. . 

But Harold didn’t go away. He stood lost in thought. 
His face was screwed up in an effort to articulate something. 
He stuttered a few words which had no meaning. 

* Oh, well,’ he said at last. ‘ It’s rather technical, Helen. 

I can’t explain it. You’ll see the results. That’s all I can 


Sa s'he smiled. He hadn't seen her with Jimmy; or else he 
wouldn’t take it for granted that all was going to be as 

usual at home here. , , 

‘ You’ve told me that already,’ she said. If it s a success, 

for heaven’s sake see that the Government people recognize 

you. How are they going to pay you for it . A lump sum . 
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If so, it ought to be a big one. A new explosive is worth a 
lot ! ’ 

He blinked in surprise. 

‘ Did I tell you that ? ’ he asked. Thinking that she was 
at last interested he advanced into the room. He walked 
uncertainly, as though not confident of the ground beneath 
him. 4 Ah, yes, I’d forgotten. But I wasn’t sure you’d be 
interested. I’m so glad, Helen. You know, we ought to 
be quite well off. They seem to be making quite a fuss 
about it. The man who’s coming to-night is a big swell in 
the Ministry of Supply. And in civil life he’s a director of 
Incorporated Chemicals. So, you see, it's a short step.’ 

‘ A short step to what ? ’ she said, pitying his innocence. 

‘ A short step to your being cheated ! ’ 

He ruffled his hair again, and walked about the room. 
He even picked up the new coat from the bed and stared 
at it before putting it down. He hadn’t seen it: it was 
merely an object, part of the unorganized data against 
which he was always struggling. 

4 No, it can’t be so, Helen,' he said. He was vigorous 
now; authoritative. His brown eyes shone behind his 
spectacles. 4 I’ve left nothing to chance. I've worked the 
three experiments out until they’re absolutely sound. It 
will mean a tremendous economy of material, and saving 
in manufacture, transport; in fact, it’s revolutionary ! 
There’s no question of being cheated, I tell you. We’ve 
put it to the proof, in front of the War Office people ! This 
is confidential, mind you. You mustn’t breathe a word to 
a soul. But a shell filled with my new formula has at least 
five times the explosive power of-’ 

4 Well, get me a cocktail,’ said his wife, yawning. 4 I’m 

nearly dead. And I must dress if this man is coming at 
seven.’ ° . 

4 Seven ? Did I say seven ? ’ 

He drifted away, and while she rapidly slipped out of her 
siart and put on a dressing-gown, she heard him mixing 
the drinks. b 

‘ Good job you reminded me, Helen,’ he said, carrying 
only one glass, which he put down on her dressing-table 
amongst the bottles of cosmetics. 
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‘ Oh yes, the other one,’ he said. 4 I forgot mine.’ 

Helen looked at the little man. The drink warmed her 
heart. What a helpless child he was. She would never 
have understood him, if she lived with him for a hundred 
years. To think that this was her last night with him; just 
as he had come with this story of a new explosive. Well, 
she had invented an explosive, too. And she had already 
lighted the fuse ! 


4 

The evening, intended to 6e the last in her married life 
with Harold Manners, was, after all, to be more unreal than 
Helen had anticipated. It had become a party, a ceremony; 
something most unusual in this small household. She had 
always grumbled about the monotony of her life with 
Harold. He never wanted a holiday. He never wanted 
change, excitement, or company. Indeed, such things dis¬ 
concerted him, made him bewildered, stupid. All he wanted 
was to sit reading; or just to sit, sometimes for an hour or 
so at a time, doing nothing but stare in front of him, occa¬ 
sionally fiddling with a pencil and paper at some calculations. 

Evening after evening used to pass like that. It wasn’t 
that he ignored her. If she moved about, or spoke, he would 
smile blandly, and look at her like a spaniel. Sometimes, 
when her nerves were on edge, she could have punched that 

innocent face. . 

Her irritation had never reached quite such a pitch; but 
she had done her best to make herself felt. There had been 
many one-sided rows, and she had said things that hurt him. 
Usually he never retaliated. But once or twice, in his quiet 
way, he had hit back with a sarcastic remark that had 
shown her how dangerous he could be. He wasn’t quite 

the fool he looked. _ . 

She was thus never at ease with him. He made her teei 
crude, clumsy. It was absurd, because without her he was 
completely helpless; could hardly dress himself, and would 
be content to live in a pigsty. Whereas nobody could say 
she was not a well-dressed woman, who knew how to run 
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a house. Certainly there had never been a house to run; 
but with no children, what was the object of keeping up a 
house ? Only unnecessary work and expense. Somebody 
had to do the economizing. Harold had no money sense, 
either in earning or spending. She didn’t believe for a 
moment that he would do well out of this invention now. 
He wasn't made that way. 

Such were the thoughts that passed through her mind as 
she took her bath and dressed for dinner. Habit compelled 
her to anticipate sharing in the forthcoming conference 
with the official from the Ministry of Supply. The last 
cords were not quite severed. It was just like Harold, to 
need her protection at the eleventh hour. What an ex¬ 
asperating creature he was. But that sort of thing was 
nearly over. Life with Jimmy would be very different. 

‘ Did you get anything to drink ? ’ she called. 

That was the thing she had always left to Harold. He 
had good taste in wine. She thought lie was snobbish about 
it. Champagne was always good enough for her. 

He came from his room to the door of hers. He never 
shouted; his voice wouldn’t carry. 

‘ The Bordeaux are running out. But I've managed to 
get two bottles of the bourgeois Medoc, 1929 Margaux.’ 
He laughed gently, and cried in a stage whisper: 4 Helen, we 
deserve it. This is the most important moment in our lives! 4 

When he said this Helen was brushing her hair. She sat 
with her head bent, the hand holding the brush arrested. 
A momentary coldness seized her and she shivered. Her 
husband was now close behind her, and most unexpectedly 
he stooped and kissed her bare shoulder. 

' You don’t realize yet, darling,’ he said tenderly. ‘ It's 
going to make a great difference.’ 

The shoulder which his lips had touched shrunk away 
from him and he noticed it. 

4 Aren’t you pleased, Helen ? ’ he said. 

He looked into the mirror and saw her face. It was 
ravaged by an emotion he could not understand. For a 
moment he stared in perplexity. He raised his hand, and 
was about to put his arm round her, but she jumped up, 
and the stool fell over between them. 
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You must hurry up, Harold. It’s late—it’s late! For 
heaven’s sake change your shirt: you’ve been working in 
that one all day ! ’ 6 

J see * s . a ’d slowly. ‘ I see.’ He hesitated, moistened 
his lips, and picked up the stool. ‘ I wish you were happier, 
Helen.’ , rr 

She turned on him. 

‘ Oh, my God, you talk like a sentimental boy ! What’s 
the matter with you to-night ? If I told you that I’d never 
been happier in my life you wouldn’t believe me ! ’ 

‘ No, I shouldn’t,’ he said. 

Then he went back obediently to change his shirt. 


5 

The evening continued to produce surprises. Somehow 
the flat looked most attractive, and the service from down¬ 
stairs took on a new energy. The meal, in spite of war-time 
supplies, was quite presentable. 

But it was the guest, and her and Harold’s reaction to 
him, that astonished Helen. She had expected an elderly 
business man; a dull, hard old stick who would probably 
talk nothing but shop. 

Instead, an Adonis appeared: young, tall, fair, with the 
most extraordinary pale eyes that pierced everything their 
gaze lighted upon. Their intentness fascinated her. He 
was almost frightening: so handsome, so charming in his 
manners. She could see at once that he admired her. As 
Harold introduced him—clumsily, of course—his eyes 
flickered for one second, as though they were dazzled. 
Then he looked at her with a kind of over-focused look, 
right between her eyes. And he was so serious too: not 
the usual polite smile. 

At first he was quiet, and the meal began with some 
restraint, Harold being a mere cipher. Helen did not 
disguise her interest in the broad shoulders and the im¬ 
maculate clothes at her right hand. She leaned across the 
table and her hair and lovely skin gleamed in the light. 
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She saw those queer eyes flicker again, and once the quick 
scrutiny was so acute that involuntarily—or almost in¬ 
voluntarily—she put up her hand to her low-cut dress to 
make sure that it had not slipped. 

The conversation began gradually, easily. It started with 
the guest, Mr. Jonas. He complimented Mrs. Manners on 
her husband’s timely achievement. He said that this 
discovery, the result of long application and research, was 
equivalent to a great victory in the field. 

Harold did not appear to be elated. Nor was he flattered. 
He sat there calmly eating his dinner, enjoying the wine, 
and listening to the young man. Helen was convinced that 
he would not make a stand; that he would be clay in the 
hands of this brilliant representative of big business dis¬ 
guised as officialdom. 

There was really no reason, now, why she should protect 
Harold from his own incapacity and unworldliness. It 
wasn’t going to matter to her in the future whether he was 
poor or rich. But the habit carried her on, and she had 
to speak up for him. 

4 1 don’t suppose,’ she said, with a charming effect of 
inconsequence, directed at Mr. Jonas, ‘ that my husband 
realizes for a moment the importance of what he has done. 
Do you, Harold ? ’ 

Harold still said nothing. He was like a little boy sitting 
up to supper, not certain how long the favour would last 
Somehow or other he had managed to get his hair tousled 
again. 

Mr. Jonas shot one of those steely glances at him, and 
saw his fingers close nervously round the stem of the wine¬ 
glass. He saw too that Mrs. Manners was oblivious of 
this. He had been studying his man ever since he arrived 
at the flat. Now he gave his attention to the man’s wife. 

4 Ah, tell me, Mrs. Manners,’ he said in tones of velvet. 
His fair head bent towards her, and once again she put her 
hand to her bosom. Then she glanced at her nails. They 
were perfect to-night. She felt a sense of power, of adven¬ 
ture. Nobody could say that she did not take advantage 
of circumstances. It must be this that had attracted Jimmy 
He was capable of appreciating it, too ! The excitement 
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and the wine, made her reckless. She was in such a magni¬ 
ficent position, above the battle. What was going to 
happen to-morrow gave her every advantage now. She 
had nothing to lose, nothing to gain, and this unselfishness 
gave her strength in her last battle on Harold’s behalf. 
She believed that. 

* Oh, what am I to tell you ? * she laughed. ‘ These 
dreamers ! They are quite helpless without a woman to 
look after them; sew their buttons on, nurse them, keep 
a sharp eye on their business affairs.’ 

‘ Then you are your husband’s secretary, Mrs. Manners ? ’ 

The inquiry was so quiet that Harold may not have heard 
it. And Mr. Jonas was leaning closer to her. His smile 
was wonderful. It led her on. 

4 Secretary ? ’ she echoed. 4 More than that, Mr. Jonas ! ’ 

4 We take that for granted ! ’ he said. And how much 
he meant by it ! It was a conspiracy. - It was audacious. 
She knew what he meant, and accepted it as a daring 
appreciation of her beauty. Her confidence grew, and she 
determined to make Harold wake up to what was happening. 
After all, it was their last night together, and she felt justified 
in a summing-up in her own favour. 

4 My husband is always taken advantage of when it comes 
to money matters, Mr. Jonas. He’s a darling, and I won’t 
have him imposed upon ! ’ 

Mr. Jonas again discreetly observed his host. He saw 
him shrink back in his chair, raise his glass, put it down, and 
with the same hand ruffle his hair. His eyes were shut. 
Mr. Jonas took advantage of the occasion to improve his 
knowledge of the inventor’s business ability. 

4 He’s a fortunate man, Mrs. Manners. I’m thankful I ve 
not come down as a business man. I feel protected by being 
merely a Government official, doing a job of war work. 
It removes me from the temptation to try a contest 
you, Mrs. Manners. No, I’ve no need to be so foolhardy. 
Nor have you need to be protective. Things are different 
to-day, aren’t they ? We are all in the struggle together. 
It’s not a question of profits. It’s a question of finding 
the most economical way of smashing the enemy. Your 
husband’s discovery will contribute a lot.’ 
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At this point Harold attempted to speak. 

4 I’m a chemist principally,’ he began. ‘ I want to 

Sa But what he wanted to say was stopped by Helen. 

4 It’s all very well,’ she said. ‘ Nobody is more patriotic 
than Harold ! And me, too. But we’ve got to be practical. 

There’s after the war to think of.’ 

She was enjoying this. The subtlety of it; the double 
meanings ! She felt like a great actress in her most famous 
part. Neither of these men knew. They saw only her blue 
eyes, her womanly attractiveness and common sense. She 
was thrilled ! 

4 Harold ought to have fuller opportunities to do his 
research, Mr. Jonas. He ought not to have these other 
worries ! ’ 

Mr. Jonas agreed. 

‘ I think I may say that, after the war. Incorporated 
Chemicals will be sufficiently interested in your husband’s 
career to see that it prospers, Mrs. Manners.’ 

‘ Yes, but a bird in the hand's worth two in the bush. 
We’ve got to have something in black and white now.* 
Suddenly Harold interposed. 

4 We’ll finish the meal first,’ he said. 4 Money spoils good 
claret.’ 

He was laughing recklessly, almost hysterically. Helen 
was angry. She looked with contempt at his flushed face, 
and she noted the clumsy gesture with which he leaned 
across the table to direct his remark at her. If that was his 
idea of throwing out a hint, it was a bit too obvious. What 
could she do for such a man ? With an appealing roll of 
her blue eyes she turned to Mr. Jonas, as much as to say— 
but she didn’t say it. Instead, she jabbed at her husband. 
4 Mind you don’t let claret spoil good money,’ she said. 

This blow punctured Harold, and the danger of a family 
quarrel vanished. He grew sulky, and left the conversation 
once more to his wife and guest. 

The wail of the sirens roused him. It came with the 
coffee, and had the same sobering effect. 

‘ Well, Mr. Jonas,’ he said, rising from the table with his 
cup and saucer in his hand. Jonas noted that it was as 
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steady as a rock. ‘ We’ll have to get down to it, now! 
Bring your coffee into my study. You don’t mind, Helen ? 
There’s nothing to be nervous about.’ 

She was nervous; but not because of the air-raid warning, 
the drone of German bombers, and the sudden outbreak of 
gunfire. What made her nervous was this quick change in 
her husband’s moods. Fifteen years’ experience had not 
made her understand them. He still eluded her, in spite of 
his dullness and submissiveness. It was as though he were 
normally too lazy to bother to stand up to her. But when¬ 
ever anything important cropped up—he would change, as 
he had changed now. 

She told herself that it was this sort of thing which had 
worn her down, ruined her happiness. 

Harold gave her no time to object. She saw him, like a 
small, shaggy sheepdog, driving his guest before him. She 
was left alone with the debris of dinner on the table, 
the glasses ringing with the vibration of gunfire, the 
windows rattling, and her arms and shoulders goose- 

fleshed. 

She put on her velvet jacket and lit* a cigarette. It was 
useless to ring for the table to be cleared; the maids would 
be down in the cellar. She consumed the cigarette, and her 

resentment smouldered along with it. 

If only people knew, they wouldn’t blame her for the 
step she was taking. She wished she could show them 


now ! 

A craving for comfort drove her to the telephone. She 
rang up the Bull Hotel, and after some argument with the 
operator, and the assertion that her call was extremely 
urgent, raid or no raid, she got through and asked for Mr. 

James Osier. . . . 

Then she waited. The sky was full of noise, and the house 

shook after each salvo from the guns. She didn’t mind 
that; it didn’t frighten her, for she was not made that way. 
But she was frightened of Harold, his quietness, his trick 
of Slipping through her fingers and making h f r 
clumsy! so foolish. And people sa 'd te spoiled her ! She 
had once overheard such a remark. Ah, if they knew . , 

to-morrow they would know ! 
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She found she was still waiting. But Jimmy would be 
there in a moment. She would hear his comforting voice. 
It would be a shelter. 

She heard a noise at the telephone; some one breathing 
heavily. Then Jimmy's voice, but it was thin and shrill. 
It had lost its heartiness. 

‘So sorry, old girl,’ he said; then he gulped. I was 
downstairs; they had to fetch me. I’m all right. You all 
rjcrht? My God, what a row they’re making to-night! 
Look here, I've been thinking about you ; about to-morrow. 

I can’t have you risking a night in London. We'll get out 
of it for the night; go down to Brighton. I know where 
we can get a room. Leave it to me, old girl. Got to look 
after you, now, eh ? ’ 

She was puzzled. 

‘ Why, darling ? ’ she said. ‘ There’s no time to alter our 
plans. I can’t see . . .’ 

But he interrupted. He sounded almost bad-tempered. 
It was so unlike Jimmy. ‘ Look here,’ he cried, and the 
telephone distorted his voice ludicrously. The gunfire 
must have affected the wires. ‘ I’ve got a lot to think about. 
Shall be off first thing in the morning. But you follow me up 
as arranged and meet me—meet me . . .* 

His speech wandered. What ever was wrong with him ? 
She grew impatient. 

‘ I’ll wait for you as we arranged, Jimmy,’ she replied 
sharply. ‘ Come to the Beverley Hotel, and, if you must, 
we can go off from there to Victoria Station. I’ll be there 
in good time.’ 

This seemed to reassure Jimmy. 

4 It’s not that,’ he said; 4 I can’t get you out of my mind, 
Helen; the idea of you being up in London with this sort 
of thing going on.’ 

4 You dear,’ she whispered, 4 don’t worry about me. 
I’m tough. I’ve had to be. He’s left me to myself now, 
while he talks business in his study ! Are you there, 
darling ? ’ 

But Jimmy didn’t appear to be interested. A heavier 
bout of gunfire, followed by a distant thump as a bomb fell, 
left Helen standing with a dead telephone in her hand. 
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She rattled the carrier, but there was no response. The 
line must have been damaged. Or had Jimmy rung off? 



That little uncertainty gnawed at her mind. But she 
forced herself to be cheerful, and by the time the two men 
joined her in the sitting-room, she was persuaded that 
Jimmy was the most considerate man on earth. She could 
almost feel his great male hands holding her, protecting her 
from the world and from herself. 

By contrast, Harold seemed to be more than ever an 
overgrown child. The way he ignored what was going on 
around him was really quite irresponsible. 

He was almost playful to-night. He smiled at her as he 
followed Mr. Jonas into the room. 

* We haven’t been long, Helen,’ he said lightly. ‘ Can’t 
do arithmetic while this noise is going on. Do sit down, 
Jonas. We’ll finish the claret. I’ve another bottle warmed.’ 

He ran off to the dining-room for the wine and more 


glasses. . 

Helen didn’t know what to say. Her talk with Jimmy 

had already carried her off to London, to the new life. Mr. 
Jonas’s voice sounded a long way away, although the gunfire 
had ceased, and he spoke with a precision in keeping with 

the rest of his clear-cut personality. 

‘ i don’t think you need be anxious about your husband s 
position in this matter, Mrs. Manners, he said. 

She knew those cold eyes were examining her with irony. 
She felt out of her element, vulgar, ignorant. It was a 
beastly feeling, a reminder of the sort of fife she was leaving 


This sense of being belittled remained with her for the rest 
of the evening. She had been told nothing of what had 
taken place in Harold’s study. No doubt he had been 
cheated. On the other hand, he might have asserted him 
self unexpectedly. She would never know, for even if he 
made a lot of money he wouldn’t live differently. He 
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wouldn’t know how to; especially without her to keep 
him in touch with the world outside his laboratory. 

It might happen that way. If so, people would not be 
a>le to say that she was mercenary. To leave a man at 
the moment of his success is not the act of a mercenary 
woman. 

This sense of virtue reassured her, and by the time she 
went to bed she had begun to see herself as the injured 
party. Even so, she was not disposed to quarrel. The 
situation, the power, the final play remained in her hands, 
and she could afford to be gracious. Thus covering up the 
Little misgiving aroused by her telephone conversation 
with Jimmy, she fell asleep to the lullaby of Harold’s chatter. 
He was still excited, and slightly incoherent. She gathered 
that nothing definite had been settled, but that the whole 
position was satisfactory. There would be no delay in 
setting up the new process of manufacture, which he 
had worked out to the last detail before submitting his 
memorandum. 

‘ But what about the contract ? ’ she said, and fell asleep 
without waiting for an answer. 

Next morning Harold was gone before she could raise the 
question again. Things were really too easy. He was up. 
bathing, humming to himself. He brought her a cup of 
tea, and she roused herself slowly, too slowly to realize that 
this was the end of her life with him. There was a per¬ 
functory kiss, a moment’s pause as he stood at the bedroom 
door and looked back at her with that absurd, dog-like 
trustfulness in his short-sighted eyes. Then he was gone, 
leaving the coffee and toast on the hot-plate for her to 
breakfast at leisure. 

There was to be no leisure to-day. 

No sooner had the front door slammed upon Harold, 
than Helen got up. She wandered about in the flat in her 
dressing-gown, and attempted to collect the things to take 
with her. But she was still sleepy, and her brain would not 
clear. So she drank her coffee, and nibbled some dry toast. 
She was too excited to eat. 

The flat was stuffy after last night’s dinner-party, and she 
opened the dining-room window, but the mist came pouring 
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in, settling on her hair in heavy drops. It was cold, too. 
She shivered and shut the window. The whole flat was cold, 
cheerless. She lit the gas fires in the bedroom, the sitting- 
room, and the dining-room. She might as well be com¬ 
fortable for the last hour or two. 

Then she had an impulse to ring up Jimmy again. She 
must talk to him; this reproachful silence in the flat was 
getting on her nerves. But the impulse came too late, for 
he had gone, had caught the early train. 

This information affected her unduly. She felt her face 
flush; a great wave of desire flooded her, and she walked 
up and down the room, biting her knuckles. The mood 
spent itself in a fit of tears. She cried sadly, desperately, 
without knowing why. Something was tearing at her, 
clutching past, present, and future, and rooting her out of 
her world of sanity and safety. 

She ran to the bedroom and blindly flung herself on the 
tousled bed, which was still warm from her last sleep there. 
The familiarity of it, the atmosphere of her own self, her 
own body, soothed her nerves, and gradually the mood 
passed. Drying her eyes on the sheet, she lay quietly for a 
while and maybe dropped off to sleep. When she looked 
up, the room was lighter, the fog outside was thinning, and 
she saw a silver sun hanging like a medal on the window 


pane, j . r 

Still curious, and half-frightened, at the tempest of 

emotions which had swept over her, she began to move 

about making a fresh contact with things. Time had been 

lost and there was much to do. Hurriedly bathing, she 

put on her underclothes and set about the packing of her 

bag. Then followed the more difficult job of packing the 

trunk which was to follow her. . . „ , 

At last all was ready. The job was thoroughly done for 
the flat was stripped of her belongings. It was already a 
man’s place, except for the big jar of bath salts, which she 

couldn’t take, although it was a present from 

she took the purple ribbon off it and tied up her sponge 

bag. He would be amused by that to-night. 

To-night 1 It seemed a long way off, by the cold, chaste 
light of this November morning ! She longed for it to 
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come; with the assurance and prize of the passion which 
was driving her from a known to an unknown life. 

She put on her wrist watch; then her shoes, her new suit, 
and her hat. The break was approaching. There was only 
one thing more. She searched in her bag for her pen, and 
saw her money there safely. Nothing forgotten. A 
feather-nerve fluttered in her stomach and she had to 
retreat hastily to the bathroom. 

Weakened by this interruption, she entered Harold’s 
study and sat down at his desk. It was tidy and no papers 
could be seen. That was like him; all his work seemed 
to be done somewhere else, never on the spot where he 
happened to be. It was part of that evasiveness which had 
irritated her for fifteen years. 

She opened a drawer and found notepapcr. Walling 
herself round with indignation, preventing herself from 
picturing him, she wrote to Harold. There was no heading 
to the letter. It began: 4 I am going away, and you must, 
in future, look after yourself. I'm sorry, but I’ve got my 
own life to live. That may not have occurred to you. It 
has occurred to some one else, and I am going to him. So 
will you kindly send on my trunk to Mrs. James Osier at 
the address I will send you when I am settled ? That is all 
I ask from you. Good-bye, Harold, and good luck to 
your ventures.’ 

She signed her name, 4 Helen.’ Then she opened another 
drawer to look for an envelope. But the drawer contained 
only a pile of dossiers tied with tape. On top of them was a 
photograph of herself. Harold had taken it four or five 
years ago, when they were spending a Christmas at St. 
Moritz. She was in ski-ing outfit, and this, with her 
tumbled hair, made her look young. She might have been 
twenty-five; laughing, her eyes brimming with fun. But 
examining the snapshot more closely, she began to wonder. 
Was that a kind face; was the smile uneasy, the light in 
the eyes hard ? Harold had taken it, and she recalled how 
delighted he was with it. And he kept it in his desk ! 

She put the photograph down on the desk and re-read 

the letter. Crossing out Harold,* she wrote above it ‘ Mv 
dear.’ J 
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Bemused, she addressed the envelope to Dr. Harold 
Manners, folded the letter, and without thinking what she 
was doing, put the photograph in with it. 

Then, recalling herself, she filled her cigarette case from 
the box on Harold’s desk, rang for a taxi, and put on her 
fur coat and gloves. 

A last look in the mirror—a shy, cajoling look—and she 
had left her home, as she believed, for ever. 

The train—in which she had intended to lunch—was over 
an hour late. But the sun was shining now, in a lavender 
sky, gentle and warm. She bought a newspaper, and two 
women’s weeklies. Standing in the sunlight, with her suit¬ 
case at her feet, she looked through one of the weeklies, 
and was interested by an article on tambour work. She was 
a good needlewoman, and such things pleased her. The 
paper had printed a reproduction of a lovely piece of work, 
to illustrate the text. No comment was made about the 
picture, but beneath it were the words: * From an example 
of embroidery sewn on the tambour by Mary Woodman. 

It was indeed lovely work. Something about it made 
Helen Manners feel as though some one had approached 
her, and whispered intimately, with a special knowledge 

The colours were rather crude; but that may have been 
due to the cheap process of reproduction. The background 
was a Roman archway, with a distant scene of sky and plain. 
Before the archway stood three figures, the first a little in 
front of the others, with his hands clasped, and his head 
bare. A small crowd was approaching him, and one ot ms 
companions had put out a hand, as though fearful, and 

attempting to draw him back. . torn 

The crowd was dragging a woman, with her dress tora 

from her shoulders, and one breast half hidden by her 

ha Helen Manners looked at this forlorn figure and slowly 
the colour mounted to her cheeks. Her mind moved on. 
It would not stay to consider the picture, or what application 
it had to herself. She shut the magazine and drew her tur 

coat about her, turning the collar up. nirture 

What was it ? Her mind teased her. No, not the pic , 
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but the name. Then she recollected. It was yesterday, in 
the Backs, when Jimmy had told her about the shop in 
Brighton and the things in it. He was right, then ! He 
had an instinct for values; for things that would fetch a 
good price. Those pictures he spoke about must have been 
done by this woman. That was the name. Yes, very odd. 
You talk of something and it is sure to crop up again the 
next day ! 

The porters began to shout. ‘ Liverpool Street first stop. 
First stop Liverpool Street.’ One passing near, added, with 
a grin: ‘If you’re lucky.’ He snatched up her suitcase, 
glanced at her fur coat, and hustled her into a first-class. 
She had only a third-class ticket. But that didn’t matter. 
One was justified, at times like these, with such frightfully 
mixed crowds travelling. She wouldn’t call that cheating.' 
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Martha Woodman did not reach London until midday. 
By that time she was stiff and hungry, but the scene at 
Liverpool Street was not one to allow for individual 
discomforts to be indulged. 

The City had suffered badly during the night. Thousands 
of belated business people picked their way along the middle 
n . roac *?» over a snake-run of hose-pipes. London 
smelled of disaster. Her ancient timbers were charred and 
water-sodden. The dust from her violated foundations 
floated in the air, and stank of a thousand years of sweep¬ 
ings. The air was yellow with it. Martha, a stickler for 
cleanliness, felt sick. She fancied that from some of the 
cellars and sewers thrown open by the bombs, there rose 
germs remaining from the year of the Great Plague, sur¬ 
vivors hidden too deep for the Fire of London to destroy 
them. An absurd fancy, but it was no more unreal than the 
scenes which greeted her as she walked towards Holborn, 
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past the Bank of England, the Mansion House, and Old 
Jewry. 

Perhaps the greatest unreality of all was the silence. 
Hell had been let loose overnight, and here was the after- 
math. The unchangeable streets, their names as settled in 
the mind as those of her family, or the places in the Bible, 
were roped off; many of them buried under mounds of 
rubble and smouldering beams. But this, fantastic enough, 
was not so strange as the silence of the people trying to go 
to their daily work. Nobody spoke, nobody looked up. 
A great shyness had taken possession of the people of 
London. It was as though the City were their mother, and 
she had been insulted and shamed in front of them. Their 
shyness was the shyness of children; close, intense, and 
dumb. They walked in embarrassment, without looking 


Martha was one of them. She felt that shyness. But 
she felt angry, too. Her practical soul raged against the 
waste, disorder, and senselessness. She wanted to punish 

S °She could do nothing about it, however, except to slap 
her handbag indignantly, to knock off the brick-dust which 
settled on it, again and again. She knew that her grey coat 
and skirt must be covered with it, too, but it didn t show. 
Besides, she could not stop to brush herself down Such 
a gesture would be too conspicuous, suggesting that she 
was grumbling at the course of events, and not taking her 
shared It would also make her gloves filthy. Both possi- 

b ' Shc S dld not C reach" Bedford Row until nearly one o’clock. 
Though she has not been there for many years, she re . me ™ 
bered roughly the position of her lawyer’s chambers in the 

10n S L r0 .r k ed Dl u C p k Tte ; "ch h0 o U ne CS a S she passed admiring the 

—• ww L r ,oj,' ». "S 

eighteenth century, th ^ present 
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day was bad enough with such drawbacks; but the Golden 
Augustan Age would have been worse. 

This reminded her of her errand; and of the exciting 
reality about that present-day income. She would soon 
know more definitely about it. Deep in her heart was a 
thankfulness, half incredulous, half fearful. It was so out 
of place to be thankful at this moment. Why, she had walked 
along Bedford Row cjuite oblivious of the effects of the 
raid. She pulled the old-fashioned bell-handle, feeling 
almost guilty. A long clangour sounded somewhere at the 
back of the house and she heard a typewriter stop. 

During the few moments between this and the opening 
of the door, she examined a tiny brass plate let into the stone 
pillar beside the door. The brass had been polished so 
often that the words engraved on it were hardly legible, but 
Martha made out the inscription: 4 Caused by a German 
bomb on . . . 1917.’ The date had vanished. But a chip 
out of the pillar still remained, softened by a microscopic 
lichen, where the moisture of twenty-three years had 
lingered. 

Martha smiled. Her ready sense of irony was warmed 
by this incident. She looked along the street, to the ruin 
and chaos in Theobald’s Road, where an open desert now 
stretched. She thought of Mary in 1917,agirlof twenty-two, 
engaged to a young doctor serving in France. But Mary 
hadn’t married; 1917 provided other memories. 

Martha’s reverie was interrupted and she was glad. A 
clerk with a pale face and large red ears opened the door. 
Unsmiling, without a word, he stood aside when she asked 

for Mr. Clough, the senior partner, the only one she had 
dealt with. 

The clerk was about to show her into a dark little waiting- 
room, when down the handsome old staircase a voice called : 

Is that the hot luncheon, young man ? ’ 

The owner of the voice appeared. He stood on the 

landing and leaned forward, shading his eyes like a sailor 
at sea. 

‘ ?od bless me, madam ! ’ he cried. His coat tails flew 
out behind him as he gripped the baluster rail and thumped 
down the stairs, flat-footed and short-sighted. 
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With the old-fashioned courtesy he shook Miss Martha 
by the hand, bowing as he did so. He had large eloquent 
eyes, diminished by strong lenses set in tiny frames of steel. 
He was short-necked, and a pointed collar stuck into his 
overhanging chins, fixing his head in one position on his 
shoulders. He had a large generous mouth, with lips just 


touching each other like two ripe grapes. 

‘ My dear lady,’ he breathed. His eyes appeared to be 
filled with tears of compassion. ‘ A most troublesome 
journey ! I am guilty of fetching you up to town. But the 
occasion ! Ah, a happy one, a happy one. I have been 
trying for years to get the affair settled, and now at last, 

at last ! ’ 

He took her hand again, and his face puckered up with 
pleasure, and his dewlaps grew purple with suppressed 

emotion. , „ 

‘ I feared delay. Miss Woodman. I feared it. They tell 

me the railways are in great confusion. Even my bus from 
Highgate—but that was really, you know, a stroke of good 
fortune. Being forced to walk down to the Archway, a 
thing I have not done for forty years, my dear lady; but 
there, on a shop front still unmolested by these modem 
flying contrivances, I saw a rare book, and I bought it 
I bought it for one shilling and sixpence, God bless my 
soul » g A first edition of Caleb Williams , William Godwin s 
only novel ! I believe there are only eight in existence. 
It must be a miracle, a sign of these disastrous times. Pray 
forgive me. Such an event is most disturbing, most dis¬ 
turbing A Caleb Williams ! ’ 

piuST^u 

a smuggler’s pocket ! hand tQ hood h js 

mo H u^ t0 as P he d s2d£? “whisper: ‘ Caleb Williams wUl 
reach home to-night ! 
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Martha was so bewildered by this that she had nothing 
to say. Mr. Clough misconstrued her silence. 

‘You are exhausted, dear lady? You are a hungry 

traveller ? ’ . 

He leaned over the balusters and shouted, his voice 

cracking: 

‘ Young man 1 Young man ! Make that hot luncheon 
a double one, if you please. Miss Woodman will accompany 
me ! ’ 

Martha protested. 

‘ Not at all, not at all ! ' he cried, opening the door of his 
room and bowing again. ‘ I should invite you to a meal 
out, but I find, after forty years of experience in the City, 
that it is always easier to eat in the office on public occasions : 
coronations, royal funerals, lord mayor’s show days—and 

now this ! This outrageous—outrageous-’ But words 

failed him. Again his jowls grew purple; again his eyes 
suffused with tears. Martha wondered if it was possible 
that an old gentleman could be so tossed and torn by 
emotion. The genuineness and the intensity of his feelings 
were so obvious, too. The most sceptical person could not 
doubt; and Martha, in spite of her common sense and 
wariness, was no sceptic. 

Mr. Clough drew up a fine old Chippendale chair beside 
his desk, and stood over it while Martha seated herself. 
Then he walked round the desk, sat down, and produced 
a silk handkerchief, with which he polished his spectacles. 
Without them, his appearance was transformed, his eyes 
looming large, with that eagerness common to extremely 
short sight. 

‘ I will just refresh my memory,’ he said, ‘ while we await 
luncheon. These noisy nights, I find, make me forgetful. 
You will pardon that, 1 hope, Miss Woodman ? ’ 

' More than that, Mr. Clough,’ said Martha. The peace¬ 
fulness of this room was beginning to restore her. Nothing 
seemed disturbed here. A large, inlaid grandfather clock 
ticked throatily. The walls were filled with glass-fronted 
bookcases, and folios and quartos in rubbed leather 
bindings stood piled on the furniture, the floor, and the 
deed-boxes. 
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Martha looked about her. She valued the large empire 
couch, so far as she could see it under its load of books. She 
appreciated the chairs, odd little tables, some Georgian, 
some early Victorian; the large brass inkstand in front of 
Mr. Clough’s leather blotter. She read the names on some 

of the deed-boxes: ‘The Duke of B- Ltd.’; ‘The 

Countess of M- (Gloucester Estates)’; ‘The G- 

Foundation (Trustees).’ She saw names of people famous 
and obscure. 

‘ Empty, my dear lady, all empty ! ’ 

Mr. Clough’s voice startled her. He was beaming with 
childlike satisfaction at her interest in the deed-boxes. 

‘ My younger partners have insisted on sending away the 
papers. They even wanted to have them photographed. 
I protested against such a vulgarly mechanical procedure, 
but,.finally, they persuaded me. What my dear father would 
have said I daren’t think. I feel that the law, you know, 
my dear Miss Woodman, should make no concessions to 
violence. Violence is a matter for the police. It is a 
dangerous thing to meddle with the dignity and the pace 
of the law.’ 

He looked very severe, and pursed his lips. Then he 
smiled, and the smile grew into a chuckle that shook the 
squat figure, so that it almost bounced up and down in the 
leather-covered chair, while the spectacles had to be removed 
again, and the eyes dabbed with the silk handkerchief. 

‘ Yes ! The Chancery Court has its virtues, Miss Wood¬ 
man. It might be called the crown of a peaceable civiliza¬ 
tion.* Such things,’ he waved a hand at the ruined streets 
of old London, ‘ such things may threaten it. They will 
never destroy it. No ! The cobwebs of Chancery will heal 


the wounds ! * , . 4 

With this, he resumed his spectacles and took up the 

documents which he had been studying. 

‘ Now my dear,’ he said, ‘ while that shilling ordinary is 

beinc sent along, I will explain something of this mystep' 
to you. You were aware that your family had estates in 

Brazil and other remote parts. • • • , . 

Martha tried to follow him into those remote parts, but 

her^interest was perfunctory, for she was shrewd enough 
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to know that he did not expect to keep her attention. But 
she gathered that by his old-fashioned and long-drawn-out 
methods, he had succeeded in extricating the estate from 
a large burden of foreign taxes and death duties. 

* We propose, therefore,’ he concluded, with a charming 
theatrical gesture, 4 to pay you and your sister the round 
sum of forty pounds a month, the residue after income tax 
and all other liabilities have been deducted.’ 

He leaned across the corner of his desk and took Martha’s 
hand, looking at her earnestly. 

4 And I would add that I am the happier for this, Miss 
Woodman. I could have wished it had come earlier. Bui 
families, you know, too often lack charity amongst 
themselves. However, the heartless lawyer must noi 
talk of such things. He is concerned with parchments— 
parchments ! ’ 

He chuckled again, and rose from his desk, plodded 
laboriously across the carpet, and opened the door. 

There stood the red-eared clerk with a huge tray, which 
was laid on the desk with considerable ceremony. 

The so-called shilling ordinary consisted of Guinness, 
oysters, and cutlets, which Mr. Clough and his thin client 
dispatched as sedately as though the streets of old London 
were still buoyant with crinolines and stove-pipe hats, and 
Mr. Dickens, in nearby Doughty Street, were still keeping 
the printer’s devil waiting. r 

Martha, somnolent after the meal and the strenuous 
morning, listened to Mr. Clough, seeing his rotund person 
bobbing forward and receding. She was shown the first 
edition of Caleb Williams , and she heard herself talking 

freely. Her own voice amused her, because it was not her 
own voice. 

She was conscious, finally, of being conducted gallantly 
down that handsome staircase, of Mr. Clough bowing over 
her hand, and of his urging her to make her way as quickly 
as possible out of London. J 

She promised to do so, and she wanted to do so for Marx 
must learn, without delay, about this miracle which was to 
change their lives. She walked across the corner of Gray’s 
Inn, repeating to herself the magic formula, ‘ forty pounds a 
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month, forty pounds a month ! ’ But it had not yet begun 
to mean anything. 

Soon, when she and Mary had got a few comforts round 
them, and had driven off the spectre which had been grow¬ 
ing larger since the war began, the full meaning of what had 
happened would have come home to her. It was already 
like the sun rising; warm, all-pervading. Peace of mind at 
last, security. Treatment for Mary’s rheumatism. Why, 
they could move to a warmer place, with gravel soil. And 
no chickens. It would not be a hideous bungalow. She 
would find a cottage in the south, a sun-warmed cottage 
where Mary and her work would blossom again. 

And when the war )^as over they would—but she 
stopped herself from this absurd day-dreaming. She told 
herself to be ashamed of herself. And as a tonic to her 
softening morale, she looked towards the vista of High 
Holborn, and saw the skeletons of the buildings which she 
had known since childhood, when her father had some¬ 
times brought her, by horse bus on a S * tu £ d *y 
to his chambers in Lincoln’s Inn, where he had aced sa 
consultant for people wishing to take their inventions t 

the Patent Office. 


Martha stood by the railings of Gray’s Inn wondering 
*hat to do next. Common sense told her to obey Mr. 
-lough and to go home. But in moments of exultation, 

•ommon sense is a drab counsellor. 

She looked up at the November sky. The suniha p 

sssais 

* note of derision. Perh P nn _. p<;sed by the soul of some 
the centre of London. was^pos essedMx >, ^ triumph . 

^ th3t " 
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Lord Birkenhead, still able to be abusive about the in¬ 
dignities put upon his beloved Gray 1 * Inn by the barbarous 

To Martha that cry was a challenge. Filled with the 
novelty of events, and a good lunch, she suddenly rebelled 
against the idea of running away. She had arranged with 
Mary to stop for the night, and, raid or no raid, she would 

stop for the nigt#! 

This resolution shone in her bearing. She clasped her 
bao firmly, and pushed back a wisp of grey hair which was 
tickling her nose. Her lips set, her tread firm, she walked 
off like a general. 

Her first conquest was High Holborn. The scene made 
her tremble when she first came upon it from the entrance 
to Gray’s Inn. She saw great gaps, and firemen still playing 
their hose-pipes into the ruins. She was trembling, but she 
would not be deterred. Something turned her usual quiet 
confidence into obstinacy. It may have been that four 
hundred pounds a year. An Englishwoman thus assured, 
she felt, must not be intimidated by anything, not even a 
horde of Germans in bombing planes. 

In this mood of defiance, she looked three ways: to the 
past, the present, and the future. First, she would see what 
had happened to her father’s chambers in Old Square. So 
she crossed the road, intending to cut through Great Turn¬ 
stile into the Fields. She had always had an affection for 
that closed-in alley, with its bookshop where her father had 
bought her a copy of Hans Andersen, during one of those 
far-away, dream-world Saturday mornings. 

But now there was no Turnstile. The old passage 
between the shops with their reflectors set to catch the light, 
was now an open causeway across a smoking cavity. A 
blistered, dented, and leaning letter-box still guarded it. 

She turned back to Chancery Lane, and walked down as 
far as the gate of Stone Buildings. Here another stretch of 
open country greeted her. The terra-cotta ornaments of 
the Birkbeck Bank building now stood revealed. Martha 
looked up at its grotesque figures, and smiled grimly at a 
goddess whose globular bosom had recently been dese¬ 
crated by a pigeon. 
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The porter at the gate of the Inn stopped her. He said 
it was closed to the public, having been commandeered as 
a fire-depot. 

‘ I want to see my father’s chambers,’ said Martha firmly. 
Her straight nose was white with determination. 4 1 used 
to come here as a child forty years ago.’ 

That was enough for the porter. Forty years is a short 
span in the cloistered history of the Inns^f Court. 

4 Certainly, miss,’ he said, and touched his cap as he let 
her pass. 

She turned into Old Square, threading her way between 
fire engines and the hoses from whose punctures little jets 
of water fountained. She looked up at the familiar rooms 
beside Inigo Jones’s chapel. Only the stone mullions of the 
window of her father’s room remained. The roof had 


collapsed, and the two top stones were gone. 

A sudden rage gripped Martha by the breast. It was 
absurd to be so emotional about this place, which she had 
not given a thought to for years and years; which she had 
visited perhaps only a dozen times in her girlhood. But it 
was her past; it was her family history; it was the history 
of London; it was the history of England. 

She stood, with her feet firmly planted and her head 
thrown back, staring up at the plane-tree and the open 
window frame. Through it shone the sky, and a tiny rose- 
bright fish, a barrage balloon. She shut her eyes and re¬ 
called the interior of that room. But indoors and outdoors 
were no longer separate universes, with their separate 
legends and symbolism. A room, with its shelter and 
sanctity, was, after all, only a box of flimsy bricks, plaster, 
and laths, a few inches away from the night, th e ™nter 
and the rain. The war, with such horrors as this, had 

made the word ‘home’ a meaningless sound Marthas 

mind was temporarily paralysed towards it. She saw tha 

n °BuTfhe wo S idd not be cowed. She struggled with herself, 
while the world tumbled round her She clenched her fist, 
raised it at the blinded building, and cried aloud No . 

This odd conduct was witnessed by a n ° th ^ r .^°™ ai ?’ 
coming down the steps from a doorway behind Martha s 
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back. The woman, thin, keen, with raven-black hair, 
hesitated, looked, then went to a battered car by the kerb. 
She started the engine, wrenched open the door (which was 
holed by a shell-splinter), and was about to get in, when 

she changed her mind. , 

With a shy smile, she approached Martha Woodman, and 

laid a hand on her arm. . 

‘You’re right, my dear,’ she said. 'You re right. I 

could tell you why. It’s my job. I’m on a newspaper, and 
I have to report on what is happening. I see it all, day and 
night. I’ve had no sleep for a week; but I'm happier and 
stronger than I’ve ever been in my life ! ’ 

Her eyes burned, and for a moment she and Martha 
looked at each other. The spell broke. 

‘ Forgive me,’ said the woman. ‘ But I knew ! I knew ! 

There are no strangers to-day.’ 

Then she got into her car and bumped away over the hose¬ 
pipes, whose little sprays of water leaped up at the body of 
the car, making little clean circles on its filthy panels. 

Both encouraged and embarrassed by this encounter, 
Martha recalled herself from the past to the present. She 
left the Inn and walked westwards to Kingsway, turning 
north to Holborn again. The signs of devastation no longer 
shook her.* She was her practical self ; perhaps a little 
more so. 

The picture of that vivid woman driving away in the 
scarred motor had given her an idea. Why not go home 
with a tremendous surprise for Mary ? The legacy was 
larger than they had expected. Why not buy a small, 
second-hand car ? It was an exciting thought. It led her 
into the future, the after-war life. She would take Mary 
about, at first to hunt for the perfect cottage, and afterwards, 
from place to place, wherever Mary’s work might be on 
exhibition. For she knew that Mary must be cured, and 
able to work again. 

But at first, for something tangible, some bird in the hand 
to prove that the great news was true ! She walked along to 
Oxford Street, and bought a pair of slippers with sheepskin 
lining; and to this she added a fleecy bed-jacket. She 
instructed that the parcel was to be posted off at once. 
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Then, ringing up the Beverley Hotel to book a room for 
the night, she had a cup of tea, and began to stroll towards 
Bloomsbury. 

The afternoon had suddenly turned warmer, and clouds 
were gathering, so that the sun set with a certain splendour. 

Martha did not notice the sky over London. She was 
thinking happily of another one, the patch of blue with 
which Mary intended to begin the new sampler. 

The blue sky, the young tree, the fretful water. She could 
see them all as Mary had described them. But she was 
puzzled by the figure of the woman coming to the well. 
At what moment would Mary shape that; at the moment 
of the charitable gift ? If so, Christ would have to be 
present, too. Oh, well, she thought, her mind weary with 
the day’s adventures, we shall see. 

With that, she found herself at the Beverley, at the same 
moment that two men were entering. The elder one opened 
the swing door, and looked at her gravely. The other was 

hardly more than a boy. 


3 


The two men hung back a little and Martha hesitated, too. 
During the pause of politeness, the swing door opened be¬ 
hind them again and a handsome woman entered carrying 

Ignoring the woman, she glanced swiftly at the men, 
especially at the elder, Christopher Sims. The flash of 

interest in her blue eye amused him. 

She was about- to occupy the pigeon hole at the recep¬ 
tionist’s box, when she saw that she was forestalling the 


° 1 ^ Sorry,’ she said in a loud voice. ‘ Didn’t notice you. 

Martha, too preoccupied to thank her, stepped up and 
asked for her room. 

The old crone in the office grew flustered. 

* I’ve no record,’ she said testily. ‘ There s no room 

booked for Miss Woodman.’ 
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Martha did not appear to understand. So much had 
happened to her since the morning that her presence oi 
mind flagged for a moment. 

In that moment Christopher Sims approached and 
addressed himself to her and to the old woman. 

‘You can have my room,’ said he. ‘ I don’t mind. If 
you're full up it means that you haven't a bed for my friend 
here ? ” 

He indicated Roger Haigh. 

4 So I'd better keep him company in the lounge.’ 

Haigh was about to protest, and Martha also, when the 
fairhaired woman with the hearty voice joined in. 

4 As a matter of fact,’ she drawled, with a decided affecta¬ 
tion, 4 I’m cancelling my room, and would be glad to pass it 
on. I shan’t have to pay, then ! ’ 

She laughed, and once more Sims felt himself being 
challenged by those blue eyes. 

4 Yes,’ she explained glibly. 4 My husband has had to 
change our plans and we shall be going out of town to¬ 
night. But I’m to meet him here.’ 

Nobody spoke, and she seemed surprised by the silence ; 
even a little annoyed. 

‘ It’s no trouble, really,’ she said, louder than ever. 

Martha Woodman nodded and thanked her severely. 
Then she turned round to the two men. 

' That’s kind of you,’ she said. 4 I’m glad there’s no need 
to turn you out. But has this gentleman nowhere to sleep ? ’ 
The blonde was determined to dominate the conference. 

4 Then why don’t you swap rooms ? ’ she said, though she 
wasn’t keenly interested. The lack of interest added to her 
drawl. Sims found himself disliking her. 4 Our room was a 
double, and you two men could take that one.’ 

This suggestion, thrown out in an offhand way, that 
annoyed everybody, was finally accepted. 

Then remorse set in. Nobody had treated this handsome 

.22f, tor 8 rateful, y- Young Robin Haigh spoke up: 

Will you join us ? ’ he said. 4 I’ll order some tea And 
you, madam ? ’ He turned to Martha and smiled at her. 
She was a sweet old thing. He couldn’t quite place her- 
not exactly provincial; yet she was obviously bewildered 
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by her trip to town. She wasn’t nervous. Indeed, she was 
crisp, decisive. 

Haigh stopped another elderly woman, who appeared to 
belong to the staff. She too was lost in confusion, but took 
the order for tea. 

‘ Yes; but it’s black-out time,’ she said. ‘ We must do 
the black-out.’ 

‘ Right,’ said Sims, smiling at her. ‘ Now you just cut 
along and get that tea while we do the windows here. 

That’ll save time and tempers.’ 

The woman stared at him with hostility. Then she, too, 

smiled. 

4 All right, sir,’ she said. ‘ We’re all in it together. 

Sims got the two ladies seated in the lounge opening off 
the vestibule; and with Haigh’s help set about pulling the 
double curtains over the windows, and switching on a few 


'^•phe result was gloomy, ominous. London seemed to be 
crouching from an impending blow., Haigh, who was 
attending to the curtains round the front door, opened it, 
and looked out. A cold mist was creeping along the street. 
The trees in the square might be the outer sentinels of a deep 
forest He could see nothing beyond them. In the last 
shadows of daylight, people hurried along, self-mtent 
furtive. The shapes of the houses were shapes of creatures 
watching and waiting. Further off, the great bastion of the 
new university building loomed up, topless in the dusk. 
And in some queer way the spaces of the night gave him a 
sense of confinement. He had the desire to push things 

awav so that he could breathe more freely. 

An unreasonable excitement gripped him and he found 
that his hands, at work on the curtains, were clammy with 


W When he joined the others, he noticed that his travelhng 
ompanion looked at him sharply Why was that ? Wa 
lis new acquaintance wondering if he could face the ordea 

f breaking the news at home ? basket 

Roger moistened his lips, and leaned back in lus basket 

hair 6 The claustrophobia gripped him aga n. How 
e to fight his way out of the gatherme threat, the darkness 
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over London; the storm that would break when he told his 
mother what had happened to-day ? 

‘ A cup of tea ? ’ said a gentle voice. It was the older 
woman. She sat before the tea tray, her gloves on the table, 
her bag in her lap'. She smiled again at Roger, but there 
was a wariness behind the smile. Her grey eyes were watch¬ 
ful. He saw that she was thin and sunburnt. She must be 
a country-woman. ‘ We ought to introduce ourselves,’ she 
said. ‘ It makes conversation easier.’ 

So they did; all except the fair-haired woman. She had 
not heard; she was watching the vestibule, as people began 
to come in for the night. Miss Woodman persisted. 

‘ We have been introducing ourselves,’ she said to her. 

‘ Oh, sorry-’ said the other. ‘ Manners, Mrs. . . .’ she 

paused, flushed, and broke into nervous laughter. * How 
stupid! I was thinking of some one else. Mrs. Osier. Yes, 
Mrs. Osier ! My husband ought to be here by now. We 
shall miss our train. I don’t" know what can have kepi 
him.’ 

The others reassured her. Everybody was delayed said 
Sims. 


Haigh added that railway time-tables meant nothing 
to-day. Miss Woodman thought that everybody arrived 
in the end. Mrs. Osier, confused about her own name, was 
obvious y m need of help, in spite of her casual manner. 

The lounge began to fill. More teas were served. 
Cigarettes, tea, cake; the familiar smell; the light and 
warmth; the chatter; these gave people confidence. It 
may have been a confidence they were too conscious of- 
but no matter, it was something to hold on to 

Wo^ln^g his b c U u y p day ' Mr - Haigh? ' said Miss 
at‘the ^ Said ' ‘ I-Ve been f ° r interview 

Are"™ “tVbe a a id pnot S ?° SlCr - ‘ ^ Wha ‘ •“«*“«» ? 

trainTngne« we e ek. aCC£P,ed - ^ 3 Cadet ’ and 6° ° ff for 
youT he L y d OU y ou S r°work ? •“ ' H ° W marvellous f ° r 
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She had apparently decided to try to give up looking for 
her husband, and to turn her charms upon the two men 
present. She took off her fur coat and straightened the 
jacket of her smartly tailored suit. Sims watched her. She 
was certainly a good looker. He witched the forced 
attention she gave to the youngster. His dislike grew. 

‘ My work ? ’ said Haigh, missing the insincerity of her 
interest. ‘ Oh, that will have to wait.’ He had not noticed 
that her gaze had wandered again. She was fidgeting with 
her wrist watch, and peering into the dimness of the 
vestibule. 

4 Wait ? ’ she said. 4 Wait ? But it’s getting so late. I 

can’t think what can . . .' . 

4 We all have to wait. But it comes out right,’ said Miss 
Woodman. 4 I’m sure of that. Was your work interesting. 


Mr. Haigh ? ’ 

She was smiling secretly, as though she had great reserves 
of experience which she could offer to the young man. She 
even included Christopher Sims. He was quite willing. He 
wished the boy would tell her the whole thing; the fear that 
was nagging at him; the conflict at home. 

4 I’m doing research work at Cambridge, said Haign. 

The effect of these words on Mrs. Osier startled everybody. 
She turned in her chair, gripped the sides, and seemed about 
to push herself back. Sims saw the top button of her coat 
straining as her bosom rose. Her blue eyes stared at young 

Haigh almost with hatred. ....„, Va „ 

• Cambridge ? ’ she cried, her voice breaking. You at 

Cambridge ? ’ Then she laughed. It was most unpleasant, 

dfswrbint ‘ My God, aren’t you thankful to get away ? 

I mean now, with a war on ! I mean ... 

But she couldn’t explain. She realized that she had been 

over-emphatic. She didn’t hear the youngster s reply He 

was saying something about enjoying his work, but finding 
t mo rl and more unreal since the war began. She wasn t 

interested in that stuff. The other man was s < ud y in f ^ 
and she was frightened of him. He had detected s ° m ^ th ^- 
She could feel the criticism in that quiet reserved face > w 
Us disfiguring scar. One of these cynical veterans of the 
i i as t war. No woman was safe with them. They had n 
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morals, no feelings left. But that made them fascinating, 
horribly attractive. 

She shielded her throat and one shoulder with a plump 
hand and forearm. Her bangles glittered and clashed. She 
was warming to the danger. 

It came; but not from Christopher Sims. It came from 
the darkness, from every side. First in the distant cast, then 
nearer, over the City, then round them, street by street, the 
sirens wailed. Some were dying away, some in full throat, 
others just lifting their cold noses. 

The chatter of voices stopped. People sat dead still in 
their chairs, looking and not looking at each other, caught 
in a kind of shamefacedness. This immobility held until 
the last moan had fallen to a soft whirr and died out. 

Then the talk flowed on; but it meant nothing. Some 
people got up, and one elderly man with a frostbitten 
daughter whom he addressed as ‘ Biddy ’ hobbled to the 
door and went out to the front steps. 

4 Come back, father,’ said the woman; but her voice 
rasped like the rustling of winter reeds. 

He hobbled back, wincing with gout. I 

4 Nothing happening, Biddy,’ he said cheerfully. 4 No 
need to shelter yet, I think.’ 

He lowered himself into his chair, while his daughter 
pursed her white lips and touched her brittle nose with 
a handkerchief. Her manner suggested that she blamed 
everybody. 

• The old gentleman’s courage was infectious. Conversa¬ 
tion began again, and the little party of four re-joined 
This time, Sims seated himsclt beside Miss Woodman, 
though she show'ed no sign of needing support. tfcs 

4 It’s no respecter of persons, Miss Woodman,’ he'said 
passing her his cup with a steady hand. 4 It even breaks 
down our English shyness towards strangers. You heard 
what the waitress said to me ? You know, since the last 
war, a lot of us have walked up blind alleys.’ 

He stopped and put his hand to the scar on his head. 

4 I don’t know why I’m talking like this.’ 

Miss Woodman poured the tea, and her hand was steady 
■ t0 °- Her g re y hair > her grey coat and skirt, her straight 
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nose and smoothly moulded lips, gave Sims a distinct 
sensation of confidence, even of serenity. When she 
passed him the cup he noted the steadiness of her hand, 
as she had noted the steadiness of his. The trust was 
mutual. 

‘ Blind alleys ? ’ she said. 4 They are often very pleasant. 
Sometimes circumstances force us into them. It has been 
so with us—that is, my sister and I. Would you believe it, 
Mr. Sims; I've been chicken farming for the last thirteen 
years ! Now don’t commiserate, for I’ve done with it. I 
hope never to see another egg until it’s cooked.’ 

She leaned forward so that Mrs. Osier should not over¬ 
hear. 

* You see, my sister and I have just inherited an income 
we can live on; one which will give us time to gather our¬ 
selves together, you know. It may sound like boasting, 
but I believe I can do something better than keeping 
chickens ! * 

She laughed happily to herself. Her worn face was dis¬ 
torted with humour. She tucked back a wisp of hair. 

* Isn’t it absurd, at my age, to believe in oneself? ’ 

‘ Incredible ! ’ he said. He sounded forlorn. 

* Don’t you believe in yourself ? ’ she demanded. 

* Within limits,’ he replied instantly. 4 I call myself a 

business man.’ ... 

He was conscious of being scrutinized. He could imagine 

Miss Woodman being a most disconcerting person. 

4 Yes,’ she said; and he knew she was not convinced. ^ 

4 It’s a tough world,’ he added, as an excuse. 4 And that’s 


aU ‘ Yes? money is useful, even to-day,’ she said. ^ It was as 
though she were warming her hands at a fire. I ye been 
seeing our lawyer to-day. And I’m thinking of giving my 
sfster a surprise. You see, Mr. Sims, she’s been rather a 
cripple for the last year or two, and I d like to take her 
about, to refresh her mind. She is an embroideress, you 
know,’ and her work was becoming quite well known unti 

Sims’s attention had been wandering, disturbed by Mrs 
Osier’s growing restlessness. But Miss Woodmans 
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words recalled him. He startled her by leaning forward, 
and speaking so loudly that Mrs. Osier overheard. 

4 Woodman ? But that’s extraordinary ! Mary Wood¬ 
man, eh ? That’s odd ! I bought a piece of her work 
yesterday in York. It was a most lovely thing, and I sent 
it to my niece.’ Then he added, as though regretting his 
action: 4 Yes, to my niece.’ 

Roger Haigh, making no further headway with the hand¬ 
some blonde, was looking through the magazines which she 
had dumped on the table. He now glanced up and passed 
one of them to Sims. 

4 Was it this ? ’ he said. 4 The woman taken in 
adultery ? ’ 

Mrs. Osier jumped up as if he had insulted her. 

4 Really ! ’ she said. 

This time she stared at the red-haired youngster with fear 
as well as hatred. All three looked at her in consternation. 
Before anybody could speak, the gunfire began. 



It was only two or three salvos that rattled the windows. 
Then it died away again, and all was quiet. No sound of 
engines could be heard; and no sound of people in the 
streets. An awe-striking silence. 

ft left Mrs. Osier unsupported in her dramatic outburst. 

I wish you wouldn’t,’ she said. 4 It’s unnatural—at a 

! h,s * AU that sort of talk ! 1 mean, it’s cold¬ 

blooded ! 


4 Let me give you some more tea, my dear,’ said Mi: 
Woodman. 4 There’s no need for alarm.’ 

Ira not alarmed ! You don’t realize. He ought to 1 
here by now. I can’t think what’s happened ! ’ 

She couldn’t take the cup, for she was trembling. 

Sims got up and touched her arm. He spoke quietly 

Qot D XI yOU worT ^’ he “id. ‘ I'll do what I can ; but it 

He’ll hJ USC 8 vT? ‘° look for P eo P le y° u d °n't knot 
He 11 be along shortly, Mrs. Osier. You know, it’s difficu 
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to get about once the raids have started. And one place is 
as safe as another.’ 

She pulled herself together, took the cup of tea, and 
thanked Miss Woodman. The others looked on as though 
watching a one-character play, and a good piece of acting. 

‘ You can't help being anxious, can you ? ’ she said. 

* Of course not,’ said Miss Woodman, handing round her 
cigarettes. Sims took one, but he was still studying Mrs. 
Osier, puzzled by her agitation. He had the impression that 
it was caused by something other than the air-raid alarm. 

He compared her with Rebecca Parsons. Beside hers, 
Rebecca’s thundery personality was severe. He found 
himself thinking that if Rebecca were happily placed, with 
a purpose in life and certain physical fulfilments, she would 
be serene, and a valuable companion, too. 

Quick thinking, that, he said to himself. He smiled. 

4 1 believe you are enjoying this,’ said Miss Woodman. 

4 Anything for a change, perhaps ? ’ 

She, too, smiled. Nothing could intimidate her to-night. 
Four hundred a year was a suit of armour. It gave her a 
charmed life. She pictured Mary waiting to hear the news. 

4 Yes,’ she continued. 4 Mary is my sister. But her work 
has suffered since her illness. I’m going to buy an old car, 
and we shall search for a cottage in a warm part of the 
country.* 

Sims explained that his business was in car dealing, and 
that he might be able to help her. She accepted this as part 
of the day’s miracle. Nothing would surprise her. They 
arranged to do something about it in the morning before 

she went home. ....... 

4 Don’t be in a hurry,’ said Sims, amused by her childlike 

excitement. . . . 

‘ Hurry ? But I’ve spent my life waiting. 111 wait no 

longer.’ She laughed happily. 4 No ! I must get the poor 

child away from that damp place as soon as possible. You 

don’t realize, Mr. Sims, how helpless she is.’ She paused, 

doubtful whether she ought to confide in him ; but deciding 

that she could, she leaned close and whispered so that Mrs 

Osier should not hear: 4 You know I have to brush her hair 

for her.’ 
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But she need not have whispered, for Mrs. Osier had left 
the party. The long-expected Mr. Osier had arrived. 

His handsome partner greeted him in the dimmed vesti¬ 
bule, so at first the others could not clearly observe him. 
They saw a demonstrative embrace, and Mrs. Osier’s display 
of emotion surprised them. 

Then, clinging to him still, she led Mr. Osier into the 
lounge, nodding to the others as she passed. The couple 
sat by the fire, but apparently it was too warm for Mr. 
Osier, for he got up and removed himself to a small table 
farther away, mopping his sleek head. Mrs. Osier picked 
up her things and followed him. 

‘ My God ! ’ he cried. His loud voice filled the lounge. 

‘ What a day ! But I’ve got things into line, Helen. Shaping 
up nicely. Tell you about that later. But now we’ve got 
to talk . . 

Their voices fell to a whisper. But evidently she was 
telling him about the extempore tea-party. He looked 
their way, then inquiringly at Mrs. Osier. He patted her 
arm as though to stop her protest. He pulled her from 
her arm-chair, and led her back to the tea table. 

4 Excuse me,’ he said. ‘ My wife tells me . . .’ Here he 
gave his wife a knowing look, and repeated, with emphasis : 

‘ My wife tells me you have looked after her since the raid 
began. Share and share alike, friends; what d’you think ? 
One good turn deserves another ! ’ 

He produced a half-bottle of gin from his overcoat pocket, 
and set it down on the tea tray with a flourish. Nobody 
spoke, and Mrs. Osier blushed. She looked at him as 
though his convivial gesture had surprised her. Sims saw 
her blue eyes, round and girlish with inquiry. He thought 
he detected a certain doubtfulness. 

Mr. Osier, however, was not aware of any embarrass¬ 
ment. ‘ I'll ring for some glasses/ he said. ‘ A little Dutch 
courage ! ’ 

Before he could do so the guns began again. 

This time the firing started up suddenly from all sides. 

It caught the building with great punches of sound, solid 

blows that squeezed the walls and left them vibrating until 
the next onslaught. 
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Sims saw Mr. Osier’s eyes roll in a spasm of fright. He 
wasn’t very happy himself. The scar on his head began 
to throb. He turned to young Haigh, and saw him pale, 
shrunk within himself, struggling with some demon of his 
own. 

The gunfire increased, but not enough to drown the sound 
of the bombers now droning overhead. 

Roger Haigh felt his known world lurch. He moistened 
his lips and steadied himself. He was watching intently, a 
dreadful suspicion prodding at him ! Fear! He saw it solidi¬ 
fying his mind as frost grips water. He had been waiting 
for this. It had always haunted him. One recollection 
after another rushed upon him, and every one of them 
showed him submitting to his mother’s will: his mother 
laughing, his mother weeping, his mother cajoling, or in 
one of her violent rages; but always his mother having her 
own way. 

And the crowning shame was yesterday: a battle he had 
almost won, and then a retreat at the last moment, through 
a lane of deceit in which he had tricked his father as well: 


his father, an ally ! 

If such rottenness lay within him, where could he look for 
strength now ? And that strength lacking, everything must 
collapse, and the fraud be revealed. How on earth had 
those examiners at the Air Ministry missed it ? He must 
be a better actor than he thought he was. But that was 
not to be wondered at. Hadn’t he been acting all his life; 
hiding something from the world; from his mother’s 

eye ? , 

The retrospect was disgusting. Sham, rottenness; the 

history of a moral coward. 

His misery and distrust were so great that he shut the door 
upon thought. With a reckless plunge into action, hardly 
knowing what he was doing, he picked up the bottle of gin 

and handed it back to the stranger. 

‘ I should keep this by you,’ he said. ‘ It may be more 


useful later on.’ ... .... 

Mrs. Osier looked at him for the third time with hostility. 

She believed that he was criticizing her man, and she re¬ 
sented it. But Roger was not in a condition to notice tnat. 
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He saw that the fellow took the bottle, returning it to the 
overcoat pocket without protest. 

Then he approached Miss Woodman, who sat, matter-of- 
factly examining the contents of her large handbag: stock¬ 
taking, perhaps; tidying up before the hour of judgment. 

‘ You’d better go down to the shelter,’ he heard Sims say 
to her. 

‘ Yes, Miss Woodman,’ he urged. ‘ Let me help you. 
I'll go down with you.' 

He saw Christopher Sims glance swiftly at him, as though 
in gratitude. 

‘I’m quite happy, thank you,’ said Miss Woodman. She 
looked rather fierce, determined not to be interfered with. 

‘ I think you ought to go down,’ said Sims. * Young 
Haigh will go with you.’ 

‘ Aren't you coming, then ? ’ asked Roger, turning to 
him in surprise. 

Sims was evasive. 

‘ Not yet. I'm not fond of being below ground.’ 

He offered no further explanation. Motioning to Roger, 
he indicated that action was now necessary. 

‘ Come along now. Miss Woodman,’ said Roger obedi¬ 
ently. ‘ There's no doubt about it.’ 

There was something so firm, so manly, about him, that 
Miss Woodman quietly capitulated. She snapped the clasp 
of her bag, picked up her packet of cigarettes and stuffed 
it into the pocket of her coat, drank up her half-cold tea, 
and said: ‘ Very well, young man.’ 

As they moved away a bomb fell. They heard it whine. 
The solid world dissolved for several seconds, then re-knit 
itself into the same components as before. There was the 
room, the tea tray. There was Miss Woodman with her 
bag tucked under her arm. There was Sims watching them 
with a kind of wistfulness. 

Mr. Osier was the only one who spoke. 

The swine ! ’ he cried. * The dirty swine ! ’ 

His voice cracked, and he uttered a funny inarticulate 
stream of half-words. Then he became aggressive. 

‘ C ,° me on ’ al1 of y° u ! ’ he shouted. ‘ Somebody’s got 
to take^charge ! Down to the shelter there, all of you ! ’ 
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He seized Mrs. Osier round the shoulders, but she 
resisted. 

‘ But, Jimmy,* she said, * what about our train ? ’ 

This enraged him. 

‘ Don’t be a damn fool,’ he shouted. ‘ Trains running in 
this ? My dear girl, you’re hysterical ! Now do as you’re 
told, come down to the shelter ! ’ 

He almost lifted her off her feet. He was a big, strong 
fellow. His hairy hand gripped the flesh of her hip and 
hurt her. ^ 

‘ Jimmy, don’t be so rough ! ’ she said. 

This was a new experience. It was the masterfulness 
she had craved for. Harold would never have bullied her 
like that. She wasn’t sure what he would have done at this 


moment. 

Bewildered by the comparison, she allowed Jimmy to 
bustle her ofT to the closed-in staircase leading to the 
kitchens and cellars in the basement. Jimmy still gripped 
her firmly. In the half darkness she suddenly responded, 
surprised by the wave of passion that moved her. She 
huddled close to him on the stairs, careless of the people 
in front and behind, and kissed him on the neck. 

‘ Jimmy,’ she said. ‘ I don’t mind. I don’t mind. 1 m 

not a bit afraid.’ . 

‘ Oh, be quiet,’ he said fretfully. ‘ We ve got to get down 

there. Got to see you safe, Helen.’ 

In spite of his gruffness, he still held her close, protecting 

her. At least, that is how she interpreted the clasp of his 


8 Close behind them groped Roger Hatgh, leadmg 
Woodman by the arm. The approach to ‘ he f e 
quite inadequate, for the hotel had done the job as nex 
pensively as possible. The whole establishment consisted 
of three^Victorian houses thrown into one, and much 
the space was wasted in passages and odd jTta 

one down to the shelter was of worn stone, with a> broken 
hand-rail. It led to a cellar under the street with a coal 
hole over which bags of sand had been dumpe . 

main ran along the outer wall. ,, 

The shelter looked safe enough, however. It was well 
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Iishted, and coco-nut matting on the floor gave the illusion 
of warmth and dryness. Some folding chairs, and three 

deck chairs, provided for the guests. 

Haigh put Miss Woodman into a deck chair, and seeing 
a few rugs on a box in the corner, he forestalled Mr. Osier 
and secured one, which he wrapped round Miss Woodman’s 
leas. 

~ What is Mr. Sims doing? ’ she asked meekly. He was 
puzzled, and half amused, by her acquiescence. It seemed 
out of keeping, a temporary pose while she recovered from 
the bewilderment of that moment’s annihilation following 
the explosion of the bomb. She would be back soon, as 
wilful and independent as ever. He must escape before 
that happened ! 

‘ I’m just going to see,’ he said. ‘ You’ll be comfortable 
here, won't you ? ’ 

* No, I shan't,’ she said. * I don’t approve of all this 
grovelling ! It only encourages those bullies ! ’ 

* I know, Miss Woodman, I know.’ 

Roger was amazed to find himself laughing. Then he 
fled upstairs, ducking under the arms of guests still making 
their way to the shelter. At the top of the stairs he met the 
gouty old gentleman, who stood looking down the uneven 
treads. 

4 Damnation ! ’ said the old fellow. ‘ I can’t manage 
these with a foot like mine. Look here, Biddy, just you get 
down there with the other women, d’you hear ? I’ll look 
around here a bit, and if it gets worse I'll do my best to 
follow.’ 


But anxiety had thawed the frosty Biddy. She refused to 
go down without her father. She stood with her white lips 
set, tapping a narrow shoe on the hall tiles. 


‘ No, father,’ she said, her voice dull with obstinacy. * I 
can’t go down without you. I shall stay here.’ 

They were still arguing at the top of the stairs when Roger 
Haigh returned to the lounge. 

He found Sims sitting before the deserted tea tray. 

They looked at each other. 


The gunfire thundered round them, and more bombs fell 
farther off. Through a chink in the black-out of the front 
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windows a yellow gleam shone fitfully, then steadied itself 
into a line of golden light. 

Roger returned Sims’s scrutiny. It was the second 
examination he had undergone during the day: but of the 
two, this silent one was the more searching. It began with 
Sims cold and wary. Then he appeared to be satisfied. A 
flicker of humour touched his lips. 

‘ D'you know, Haigh,’ he said, ‘ when that bomb fell, I 
felt for my Sam Browne. I jumped back twenty years, and 
thought I was in uniform again, back in the trenches. It 
was after an explosion like that when I got buried for 
several hours and received this wound.’ He touched the 
scar on his head. * To this day I have to force myself to go 
down an underground lavatory. I should be sorry for any 
poor devils to-night who get trapped. That’s why I’m 
staying up here.’ 

‘ I’ll keep you company,’ said Roger. He wanted to say a 
lot more to this man who had listened so helpfully during 
that hellish train journey. But the effort was beyond him. 
He was weary of explanations, of theorizings, of self¬ 
probings : weary and frightened. He wanted to do some¬ 
thing. 

‘ D’you think we can help outside ? ’ he said. ‘ There 
are some tin hats hanging in the hall.’ 

‘ There seems to be a lull, too,’ said Sims. ‘ It’s better 
than jittering about here. Where’s the handsome bride¬ 
groom ? Has he gone down ? ’ 

During the conversation they had withdrawn to the back 
of the lounge, to light their cigarettes from a match-box 

lying on a table under the shuttered window. 

Before they could turn, the gunfire doubled its drumming, 
and was followed by the whining of a nearer bomb. It fell 
in the road outside. Another moment of annihilation, 
followed by a tumbling. Slowly, as with ceremonious 
politeness, the front wall of the house bowed and collapsed. 
A little spurt of fire started up from the carpet before the 
grate. But it died out with a hiss as a jet of water from a 
broken pipe shot across the room. A radio set fused, 

hummed, and then went dead. 

Roger could see nothing. He was blinded by brick dust, 
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following the blast which had taken him from head to foot 
with a steady pressure and flattened him against the back 
wall. 

* Sims ! ’ he cried. 4 Sims ! Where are you ? Are you 
all right ? ’ 


5 

By a reflex of memory, Sims had pul up his arms to pro¬ 
tect his head. He felt on his bent elbow a stinging blow that 
momentarily paralysed his arm. It dropped, leaving him 
only one to shield the old scar. A chair or a table must 
have missed him by an inch as it hurled through the room. 
He heard its wickerwork creak as it flattened out against 
the wall behind him. 

Then the dust and darkness closed round him in a moment 
of horror. He was buried; he was underground. He heard 
his own lungs emit a sobbing breath that was half a scream. 
He fought for another breath, and in winning it he won 
back self-command. Sweat streamed down his body, inside 
his clothes. But that was nothing. The fear had gone. He 
was master again. 

He heard young Haigh calling, and he put out his still 
sentient hand, groping towards the voice. He could not yet 
reply. 

‘ Sims ! Mr. Sims ! ’ said Haigh again. 

Then their hands touched. 

4 I’ve got a knock on the funny-bone,’ said Sims. 4 Give 
my ann a rub, will you; then I can do something.’ 

Haigh obeyed. As he manipulated the muscles, the two 
men gradually began to see each other. The thick dust and 
steam became luminous, rosy-tinted; it thickened and 
settled down knee-deep, letting in the light from the street. 
The house opposite: no, not the house opposite, for that 
was gone: the light must be coming from farther olT: 
several houses together in the next square were blazing 
The trees outside stood silhouetted against the glare. 

4 Harder, old boy, rub harder; no time to lose.’ 

Sims had found his voice again. 
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4 Good, it’s coming back. I can feel my hand.’ 

Haigh seized his hand and rubbed each finger separately. 
It was a strange thing to be doing: this intimate contact 
with another man’s body. It made him wonder and not 
wonder, for he was no longer a thinking creature. No, his 
mind was rolled up into a small package and deposited for 
safety outside himself. But it was still functioning from 
that detached place where he, or Someone else, had 
dumped it. 

4 That’s enough,’ said Sims abruptly. ‘ You’re not 
damaged ? ’ 

His eyes gleamed in the smoky light. The backrush of air 
had sucked both his tie and Haigh’s out of their waistcoats, 
and their hair was tousled. 

Roger peered into the older man’s face. A strange joy 
intoxicated him. This was the crown of friendship. He 
had found it at last; a full understanding, no conflict, 


nothing to hide. 

4 Sims ! ’ he said. 

‘Yes,’ said the other. ‘Come on. They re trapped, 
Haigh; trapped ! The staircase is buried under that rubble. 
There must be a dozen of them—and Miss Woodman . 

We’ve got to find her; Miss Woodman ! ’ - 

He seemed fanatical about it. They picked their way 
forward, testing the floor with outstretched toes. It held. 
They reached the spot where the door to the hall had been. 
All that space, and far beyond it out to the middle ot the 
road, was a heap of mingled ruin; girders, beams, slabs o 
brickwork and masonry, and a moraine of loose stutt. 

‘I hope nobody puts our torch out, said.Sims. He 
nodded at a queer flame which had foU°wed the fall ofan 
incendiary About fifty yards down the square, it rose u tr ° I " 
a°crater 1 in the middle 'of the road, where the -ond bomb 

of the stick had fallen. A gas main had^^f^ the hole 
yellow-blue geyser played up gracefully from the hole, 

pulsing like a fountain. . . tVlJc 

p • Look here,’ said Sims. ‘ It’s no use tearing at this with 

our hands. It’s losing time. 111 make a start, though. 
You go out and find help, and some tools. Quick no *’ 
Roger hurried forward to the great gap where the area 
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had been. It was filled with rubble, but he dared not trust 
it. He stepped back a pace, gathered his weight, and leapt. 

It was a leap into the unknown; but he landed on some¬ 
thing firm. Crushed railings gave beneath him, and one 
foot slipped, letting him down on his knee, which took a 
sharp knock. He limped forward into the road, and some¬ 
thing shrieked past his car, burying itself in the pavement. 
It was a splinter of shrapnel. 

Roger put his hand to his uncovered head, and his skull 
felt as soft as a flower; a helpless, exposed, fragile thine. 
But he stumbled on, his knee numbed. 

‘ Hi ! ’ he shouted to a figure approaching. ‘ We want 
help here.’ 

But his voice didn’t exist. He had forgotten that the 
barrage was still thundering from a thousand guns; boinh> 
bursting; flames hissing and roaring. He thought he was 
walking in a world of solitude and silence. He was quite 
annoyed when the figure ignored his cry and turned aside, 
making towards the distant fire across the square. 

But his annoyance didn’t last. He was too happy to be 
angry. Sims was waiting for him. He ran forward and 
found a second figure following the first. It was an A.R.P. 
warden. 

‘ Any house, you damn fool,’ said the warden. ' Get 
them w’hcre you can ! Go in and get them. Here—here 
you are ! ’ 

The warden turned, ran up to the nearest front door, and 

hammered on it with the butt of his hatchet. Nobody 
came. 


‘ But they’re buried, a party of people buried in a shelter 
under the pavement.’ 

‘ All right,’ shouted the warden. ‘ Take this hatchet: and 

grab a piece of railing as you go back. I'll find some more 

people and we’ll come along with tools. Got anybody else 
there to help you ? ’ 

i Ye i’. S‘ ms ; Sims ! cried Roger. Everybody would 
know Sims; his friend Sims, w-hose arm had come to life 
again. 


A piece of shrapnel smashed a street lamp, and the flyin*’ 
glass cut the sleeve of his jacket, a clean tear. He'feh 
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nothing, except surprise, as the cloth opened and flapped, 
exposing his shirt sleeve. 

* Thank God ! ’ he said, aloud and fervently. Then he 
realized that this religious outburst was because he had 
not been wearing his new overcoat. Next moment he re¬ 
membered that the new overcoat had been hanging in the 
hall of the hotel ! 4 Damn ! ’ he said. Then he forgot it. 

The happiness returned. He clasped the hatchet and 
ran ; ran for sheer joy. He was going back to work with 
Sims. That would be an experience. What had been 
worrying him for years ? 

He let that question pass. It was one missile amongst 
millions; sharp-edged, jagged things whistling through the 
air, which it would be death to stop. 

The gas fountain in the road was still playing, and he 
could see right to the back of the lounge from the other side 
of the street. He could see Sims working with coat and 
waistcoat off, lifting large lumps of brickwork and plaster, 
preparing a way to start tunnelling through the debris. 

Roger shouted that he was about to throw the hatchet 
across the area, but, of course, Sims couldn’t hear. Before 
attempting the leap back to the floor of the lounge, Roger 
searched about amongst the rubbish on the pavement, 
collected two large corner posts from the broken railings, 
and tossed them into the room. Then he followed with 


some smaller ones and the hatchet. 

The noise of this reached Sims, who looked round saw 
the improvised crowbars, and seized one of them. Roger 

joined him, and they worked together. 

4 Go slowly, Haigh. Don’t waste an ounce of your 
strength. I know what this means. Now work together, 

one piece at a time. Wish to God we’d got so ^ e s,love ^ 
Riger paused to strip ofT his coat and vest. Wh,le doing 

so he saw the coal shovel from the front fire-place s f u ^" 
ine in the wooden shutter at the back window of the 
lounge. He wrenched it out, and stamped on the handle 

1 ° WUh^th^ 1 he began to clear away the smaller stuff which 
collected from time to time after the shifting of a load 


larger fragments. 
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The’garish light flickered round them. Other fires began. 
Pausing to wipe the sweat from his eyes, Roger saw the 
great cliff-side of the new university building shining rose- 
coloured, with clouds of smoke sweeping up it, backed on 
the white walls by their own shadows. 

He saw a fire engine rush across the top of the square. As 
it slowed up to turn the corner, a bomb caught it. A roar, 
a blinding glare, then that part of the scene fell into line 
with the rest. But the fire engine had vanished, with its men. 

Roger stared as though some one had told him a lie. 
Facts were no longer facts. They were too grotesque. 
Reality meant nothing. 

‘ Come along, man ! ’ shouted Sims. He was tireless. 
Where did he get his strength ? A smaller man than Roger, 
and twice his age; but he did not pause, or waste time 
speculating over what was happening, and the fantasy of 
events. 

Haigh went to it again, levering up beams and turning 
them deftly. He shovelled and carried. The collar round 
his neck shrank and nearly throttled him. He tore it off 
and threw it with his tie somewhere into the rubbish. 

Then a beam, in turning, let a mass of brickwork fall, 
and Roger’s sore knee took a second crack on the same 
spot. But this time the blow ripped open his trouser leg 
and broke the skin. The blood ran down his sock, and he 
had to stop while Sims tied up the wound with Roger’s 
handkerchief. But that left Roger with nothing to wipe 
his face and eyes as the sweat and grit gathered. So he 
tore the tail off his shirt and used that. 

Time passed; but time meant nothing. Nobody had yet 

come, so it could not be long since Roger returned with the 
hatchet. 

Nor had they made much headway; or so it seemed. But 
suddenly they found a way in. The door leading from the 
lounge to the vestibule had been torn down, jammed against 
a projection, making a roof against the falling brickwork. 
They got into this hollow and worked beneath the door 

‘ We ought to reach the staircase soon,’ said Sims. ‘ We 
must bear a little to the right.’ 

- The narrow passage had prevented the masonry from 
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settling here. Sims saw his way in, and he worked on hands 
and knees, passing out the rubble to Roger, who worked 
behind him, creeping to and fro within the tunnel to the 
leaning door. 

This work seemed to go on interminably. There was not 
space enough to remove more than a little at a time. Ten, 
twenty, a hundred journeys along that tunnel; and each 
time Roger emerged to dump his shovelful of rubbish, he 
found that the wrecked lounge became more and more the 
normal, the safe place. It might have existed like that for 
ever. 

Water from the broken pipe was still spouting into the 
fire-place. He ran across and bent the lead pipe double, 
diminishing the flow and directing it toward the street. He 
saw the scuttle standing in its original place beside the grate. 
Snatching it up, he returned to the dark hole and made his 
way to Sims. 

Sims had stopped. 

‘ Hear anything ? ’ he gasped. 

They listened. There was no sound: only the water 
dribbling from the broken pipe in the open lounge behind 
them. The gunfire must have ceased. 

* We’re too far along,’ said Sims. 

‘ Let me come,’ said Roger. 1 1 went down there and I 
know exactly where the head of the stairs is. We’re working 

too much over to the front door.’ 

‘ Right,’ said Sims. ‘ But I wish I could hear them. I 11 
just loosen this block and work my way back with it. Then 
you can crawl in.’ 

Roger heard him prodding. Then he heard something 
fall softly. He was close by Sims’s feet and felt them draw 
up. Sims groaned and lay still. ‘Sims?’ 

Roger groped forward, feeling over his friend s body. 
There was no answer. The silence was horrifying after the 
din of gunfire and the active companionship of his inencl. 
In the distance the guns still rumbled, and near by the 
broken pipe dribbled on. 

‘ Sims ! ’ he shouted. . . _ 

For a moment he was beaten. He didn’t know what t 
do. Then, very gently, he worked his way alongside Sims, 
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inserted one arm under his legs, the other under his chest, 
pinning his arms. With this burden, he began to slide 
himself like a snake back towards the light. It had to be 
a gradual process, for he had no place to grip, no leverage 
for his muscles. Inch by inch he wriggled back, with Sims 
clasped to him. His mind was mad with anxiety. He 
didn’t know what had happened, and couldn't know until 
he got out of the tunnel. Patience; patience, he heard 
some external presence entreat of him. Who was this 
observer? Was it himself? Patience, it repeated, go 
slowly. 

His patience was rewarded. Gasping, choked with dust, 
he slipped out at last, and laid Sims tenderly on the soaked 
carpet of the lounge. He looked about him, and saw 
amongst the debris the teapot from which Miss Woodman 
had been serving the dainty cups a few minutes ago; a few 
centuries ago in a lost and forgotten civilization. He rinsed 
and filled the pot from the jet at the broken pipe. Kneeling 
beside Sims, he lifted his head and put the spout between 
his dirty lips. They gradually shaped themselves round it. 
The throat lifted, swallowed; and Sims opened his eyes. 
He swallowed again and saw Haigh above him. He smiled 
vaguely. 

‘ A brick caught me,’ he said, ‘ back of the head. No 
harm done. I’ll come round in a moment. Thanks for the 
drink. Was damned thirsty. Leave me here a bit and I'll 
follow you in. Don’t lose time, for God's sake.’ 

He had gained strength as he spoke, and the urgency of 
his last words drove Roger back to the labour in the tunnel. 

He could see where Sims had miscalculated. Turning 
half right, he began to work with the crowbar. It was grim 
labouring alone. But he eased out another block of masonry 
and still another. Then he set about scraping the small stuff 
together with the shovel. He filled the scuttle, passed it 
back behind him, and began to scrape another load together. 

But this time he touched something soft. The shock 
stopped him. His stomach turned. But he mustn’t stop: 
he mustn’t lose the precious moments. 

He put down the crowbar and felt forward with his hands 
It only he could see ! Then he recalled that he had slipped 
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his cigarette lighter into his hip pocket when throwing off 
his coat. He felt for it, opened it, and struck it. It sparked, 
but didn’t ignite. The flare of the spark, however, showed 
him a shoe; a man's shoe. 


4 It’s all right,’ he said. ‘ We're through to you.’ 

He struck the flint again and the wick caught. The tiny 
flame lit up the cavity and dazzled him. His eyes blinked, 
fluttered, and fixed their gaze. He saw the other foot. 
Beyond that the figure was lost. 

He worked round it, carefully drawing piece by piece 
away. Suddenly his arm thrust through into space, and 
he realized that half the figure was lying in the passage, 
which had formed a rift in the solid mass of fallen brickwork. 

He worked a little farther round, and once more struck 
his lighter. He could now see the man lying half through 
the hole. Roger held the lighter above his head. With the 
other hand he grasped the foot firmly, intending to draw the 
man towards him. Instead, the foot, with the shoe on it, 
came away from the torn trouser leg. The elastic of the 
suspender stretched as he pulled. It was still fastened round 
the calf of the leg, above the jagged protrusion of bone 


glistening in the dim light. 

Roger Haigh let go. He sat back against the wall of the 
tunnel, and cried. He was in darkness, having dropped his 
lighter. He cried aloud, sobbing and retching. His hands 
lay helpless on the ground and his face was upturned. He 

was defeated, utterly exposed. 

This was the end. This was the meaning of life. He saw 
what had haunted him since he was a child; the fear, the 
dread of fear, the secret accusation of cowardice, the furtive 

evading of an issue, a right responsibility. 

He had let his strength be sapped. He knew now that 
to be a moral coward, as he had been is to be a coward all 
through and to break at the crisis as he had broken. 

He Lifted his hands, palm upward, and let them fall again, 
✓Wnair This was the ordeal, he told himself. But no, . 

1“ was that external voice again t h a t s e 1 fo u ‘' d e d h 1 ^was 
Onlooker This was the ordeal by fire, by b ood. This .' va 
the test which airmen faced, day after day night afterought, 
weird religion with the skies for the.r monastery. 
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‘ Are you through yet, Haigh ? ' 

It was Sims. Sims had returned to him. Me clenched 
his fists, drew a deep breath to control and extinguish the 
sobs that still shook him. 

Yes, he was through. Me had been beaten, crushed out. 
And here he was still; Roger Haigh watching: and the 
familiar Onlooker watching, too, beside him. Was this 
defeat ? 

‘ Yes,' he said. ‘ I'm through, Sims. I'm through.’ 

To his amazement, his voice was ringing with triumph. 
He had scrambled to his knees, and was feeling about 
for his lighter. He was eager, filled with an extraordinary 
strength ! 

‘ I’ve found one of them,’ he said. ‘ It’s pretty horrible, 
though. We must work carefully.’ 

He found the lighter and struck it again. Sims was close 
beside him, looking ghastly. Roger put his arm round him. 

* You're all right now ? ’ he said. The other nodded. 

‘ Look ! We’ve got to get him out. I think he's done for. 
Foot’s gone.’ 

They said no more, but worked forward, gradually 
extricating the man, and drawing him through the tunnel 
to the lounge. It was the gouty old gentleman who had 

been hesitating at the top of the stairs with his daughter 
Biddy. e 


‘ She must be there, too,’ said Roger. 

Another relay of raiders was approaching, and the gunfire 
broke out again, growing louder and louder. Bombs begar 

-pi _ j * , light as a theatre set 

I he dead man s eyes reflected the glare. 

| fere’s the other one to find,’ said Sims. ‘ I’ll go first 

No ! shouted Roger. ‘ No ! It’s my job now ! ’ 

He plunged beneath the door before Sims could deny him 

Together they worked with crowbar, hatchet, and the coa 

shovel, feeling to right and left. They found the daughtc 

a yard or two farther on, her face and breast crushed. 

They laid her beside her father, and returned to work 

It was easier going now. They had opened a way to ih< 

passage, which was clear almost to the head of the stairs 
But there another slide had gathered. 
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Sims prodded at it and shouted. But the din ouside 
overwhelmed everything. They could not hear even the 
sound of their crowbars as they slaved madly to break 
through the last barrier. 

In this narrow space, the rubble had been pressed down 
by its own weight. It was a solid wall at which they were 
working edge-on. 

Hours passed, and still no rescue party came. Roger 
went back to fill the teapot with drinking water, but the 
broken pipe was dry. He saw a gentle light filling the 
lounge; a greyness so quiet that it seemed to be a conscious 
presence. The raid had ended. Day was breaking. 

Roger looked at the dead man and woman. He looked 
without flinching. Something had died within him too. 
It was fear. 


Martha Woodman counted the people crowded into the 
shelter. Twelve; and adding herself, that made thirteen. 
They were all guests. Evidently the staff had a shelter o 

their own. She hoped so. . 9 , 

‘ Where are the old gentleman and his daughter . sne 

Q Efl , 

Nobody replied, for nobody had heard. All were talking, 
stirred by feverish excitement. The shelter was so obviously 
safe and it looked quite cosy, with its coco-nut matting 
and’electric light. It had a thick solid quality, hke a rave. 
Sounds didn’t penetrate, the walls were so stout. Green 
mildew stippled through the new coat of whitewash. 

Everybody was reassured. Jokes were cracked Ihere 
were si^ns of the gathering becoming a family Party^ OM 
chap ’ said one staid man to a stranger. One woman called 
another woman ’ dear.’ A box of biscuits was put on the 
floor, and everybody playfully forbidden to touch 

‘ We shall be hungry later on said a voice with a ^gi$g^ 
• No smoking in the lift,’ said another; and that raised 

' IviarthV fell lonely. She was not used to crowds. For 
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a moment her dazed mind wandered, and she found herself 
imagining that she had mistakenly shut herself up for the 
night in one of her hen-houses, with the birds fussing and 
settling themselves round her. 

This absurdity annoyed her and she summoned her 
common sense. No doubt there was something useful to 
be done. She looked around to see how she might set 
about it. 

Mr. and Mrs. Osier were standing apart from the rest. 
Martha felt ashamed of her critical dislike. No doubt they 
were nice enough people, a good-looking pair; but why 
should the wife be so demonstrative in public ? There 
she stood in front of her husband, who was crushed into 
an angle of the outer walls, probably ruining his immaculate 
overcoat against the whitewash. They were either making 
love or quarrelling. She wasn’t sure; but whatever it 
might be, it was embarrassing for other people. 

She then found that the deck chair beside her contained a 
very old lady who was complaining of the cold. Wrapping 
her own rug round the bowed shoulders, she listened to a 
story of anxiety and resignation. The old lady had come 
up from Bath to visit a daughter sick in hospital. The tale 
was punctuated with frequent references to 4 that tiresome 
man ’ who was causing so much bother in Europe. A chilly 
dewdrop beaded the lip of the fleshless nose. 

The old lady wasn’t much interested in what was happen¬ 
ing; the noise in the shelter, the heavy reverberation above 
ground. She was merely cold. 

‘ Thank you, child,’ she said, raising a claw and clasping 
the blanket together. ‘ Thank you.’ 

Also isolated from the good cheer sat a woman with a 
girl of nine or ten in her lap. The child was bewildered, 
and rained questions on her mother. 

‘ Are we safe, mummy ? Will the bombs come down 
here ? Won’t you telephone for father ? ’ 

‘ Yes > dear, yes,’ the mother answered. 4 No, dear, no. 
Try and go to sleep.’ 

‘ Put her in the deck chair,’ said Martha. 4 It’s near the 
corner, and she can stretch out. I’ll find a rug.’ 

But the mother had a rug. She half resented Martha’s 
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help in tucking the child up. The little girl stared with 
wondering eyes. 

‘ Who is it, mummy ? ’ she said. 

* I'm the hen-woman ! ’ said Martha. This completely 
satisfied the child, who fell asleep, with her head on a rug 
which Martha had rolled up as a pillow. 

The grateful woman tried to make Martha take her chair, 
but failed, so they both stood up beside the chair talking 
quietly. They were interrupted by Mr. Osier. 

‘ If you ladies don’t want this chair, I can find a use for it.’ 
He appeared to be indignant, ready to accuse them 
of chair-hoarding. He put out a strong, hairy hand 
and whisked the chair away. His little conference in the 
corner with his handsome wife must have made him feel 
authoritative. 

4 We’d better not crowd round the entrance,’ he said at 
large. ‘ Come down a little ! Keep the staircase free.’ < 
He was red in the face. Perhaps that was due to his thick 
new overcoat. The shelter was beginning to grow stuffy. 

4 Let’s get some air in here,’ said Mr. Osier in a still 

}. louder voice. 

1 A nondescript little man showed signs of resenting this 
! coercion; but they were only signs. He shrugged his 
shoulders and retreated behind his evening paper. 

Quietness fell on the company. The sounds from the 
j world above had overridden conversation. The cellar shook 

and the bad air in it beat from wall to wall. , 

4 They ought to do something about ventilation,’ said 
Mr. Osier. 

i He was becoming really angry. 

! 4 Don’t wake the child,’ said Martha, looking coldly at 

him. Her straight nose was aggressive and her wisps of 

hair were spears. 

Mr. Osier turned on her. . , 

4 What ? ’ he said. 4 What ? ’ Then he hesitated. Thin 

elderly women were not to his taste. t 

4 As fond of the kiddies as anybody,’ he said. It I_ haa 
my way I’d evacuate them all. Children have no right to 
be in London.’ 

He was indicting the mother. 
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‘ I agree,’ she said. ‘ We happened to be passing through. 
It was unavoidable.’ 

The biscuits were passed round. Somebody longed for 
a cigarette. 

Helen Manners sat in her corner. She was waiting. This 
was the night she had been waiting for; the first night with 
Jimmy. She saw him now, pacing about, touchy and 
fidgety. What was the matter with' him ? Did he really 
want her; was he regretting it? How different Harold 
would be if he were here. He would be reading or some¬ 
thing like that. More likely he wouldn't be .down here at 
all. He’d be upstairs with those two men who had been so 
pleasant at tea-time. They were his kind; the sort of men 
you could never get at, never quite understand. 

She had thought she could understand Jimmy. He was 
so forthright, so manly. He knew what he wanted and 
went for it. 

She looked at him and wished she were quite sure what 
he wanted at this moment. He seemed to be arguing with 
that quaint old thing with the untidy hair. His excitement 
was quite conspicuous. 

‘ Jimmy ! ’ she called. She wanted to reassure herself, to 
dispel a sense of misgiving. 

He looked round, and his sleek head shone in the light. 

He looked very hot and his ripe lips were trembling. It 

must be the vibration of the gunfire. The cellar was cer- 

tainly growing unbearable. She loosened her fur coat, and 

finally threw it off over the back of her chair. The new coat 

and skirt wouldn't be improved by a night in this filthy 
cellar. J 

What a contrast to last night ! The dinner at home ; the 

quiet triumph ot Harold, which she had engineered by her 

diplomacy with that clever man. At home ! The misgiving 
increased. ° b 

' Jimmy ! ’ she repeated. 

He was about to reply when something happened. It 
vvas a rending, as though the universe were splitting. The 
air in the shelter solidified, the walls moved. The splitting 
sound widened out into a long roar of thunder, thumping 
and piling upon the roof above them. Helen had the 
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illusion of seeing the weight of it. The cellar was closer; 
it was thrust deep into the bowels of the earth. 

The light went out and people groped about, picking 
themselves up where they had fallen. 

The little girl began to cry. 

4 Mummy ! mummy ! Where are you ? ’ 

The mother answered. 

‘ Please ! Let me pass. Please ! ’ She reached the child 
in the darkness and began to comfort her. 

Martha Woodman had been thrown down, but she was 
only shaken.. 

‘ Where are you ? ’ she said to somebody near-her. The 
person was groaning in pain, and something must be done 
about it. 

The nondescript little man answered. 

4 It’s my leg. I can’t—I can’t-! It’s broken, I 

believe.’ 

Martha reached out her hands and touched him. ^ 

‘ Let me turn you over,’ she said. 4 I’ll do what I can. 

She knelt beside him, but was suddenly knocked over by 
a struggling figure, who trampled on her and the man 
beneath her. The injured man screamed in agony. 

‘ Let me out,’ shouted Mr. Osier, still fighting his way. 


Let me out, you swine ! ’ 

His voice was broken with hysteria. f 

Helen Manners, imprisoned in her comer, heard cries o 
>utrage and pain as her Jimmy fought to reach the staircase 
;he heard the scream from the little man, and she knew that 
immy had been standing near him. She could not question, 
herefore, which person it was whose nerve had gone. 

She crouched in her chair, her elbows on her knees and 
ier face buried in her hands. People began to sort them- 
elves out, to speak to each other. One or two were moan- 

ng and nobody could find them. , ,, 

Osier reached the door, but he could not °P en '*• “ *“ d 
ammed. That frightened him still more. He hammered 

m it with his fists. He kicked it. 

• You swine ! ’ he shouted. ‘ Let me: out ! I can t stand 

his ! 1 can't stand it ! There’s no light, d you hear . No 
ight ! ’ 
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Then he changed his tactics. 

‘ I say,’ he pleaded, ‘ you fellows. Be sports now. Get 
this door open. There are women and children in here. 
You’ve got to do something. You've got to, you’ve got 
to ! ’ His voice rose again. It edged into a scream. He 
began to beat at the door, whimpering incoherent 
oaths. 

The mother of the little girl spoke into the darkness. 

* Can’t you do something about your husband ? ’ she 
whispered. 4 My daughter is terrified.’ 

Helen did not answer. She dared not. She was even 
ashamed that the woman should guess where she was sitting. 
She must escape another such request. Putting out her 
hands, she touched the wall and began to edge along it, 
away from the corner to which she knew the woman would 
plead. 

The wall was running with water. She drew back so 
sharply that she stepped out of one of her shoes, and put 
her stockinged foot into water. It was running water. She 
could feel it trickling icily over her toes. 

* There’s water coming in,’ she said quietly. She felt 
calmer now, more detached. 

‘ I’m looking for my bag,’ said Martha Woodman near 
her. 4 Is that you, Mrs. Osier ? ’ 

Helen Manners was again silent. Was there no escape 
for her ? She stood still, hoping that Miss Woodman would 
move on. But, of course, it was absurd to behave like that. 
She must be out of her mind with shock. It would be best 
to explain and have done with it all. 

4 My name isn’t Osier, it’s Mrs. Manners,' she said. 

4 Oh,’ said Miss Woodman. 4 I don’t mind what your 
name is; only please help me to find my bag. There’s a 
torch in it. Here, feel round the floor. Give me vour 
hand.* 

Helen put out a cold, wet hand, and felt it clasped by a 
firm one. 

There now,’ said Martha. 4 We at least know each 
other. Help me find my bag. It must be down here some¬ 
where. Did you say your name wasn't Osier ? ’ 

' No ! No ! it isn’t,’ spoken with emphasis. 
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‘ How fortunate ! ’ 


The little man groaned, and tore his newspaper in half. 

‘ Have you found it ? ’ said Martha urgently. 

Helen had: and it was dry. 

4 Look for the torch, will you, and give me a light.’ 

She obeyed. The light flashed out, and instantly focused 
on the door, reflecting back dimly on the huddled crowd, 
which by now was sorting itself out. Heavy blows still 
thumped at the roof of the shelter. 


Helen, directly behind the beam of light, saw the circle of 
concentrated rays haloing the figure of Jimmy Osier. He 
was kneeling, beseeching the door to open and let him 
through. His great hands were flattened against it, and his 
head was bowed. The light gave him a ray of courage. 

‘ That’s right,’ he cried. ‘ Show me a light. I’ll get us 
out in a jiffy.’ 

But the light left him instantly, drawing back like a snail’s 
horn. 


Helen forced herself not to think of him. She turned the 


beam down upon the little man, and illuminated his white 
knuckles and the newspaper which in his agony he was 
tearing up. 

She could see now what had happened. He had kicked 
aside the cover of a drain, and his foot had caught in it and 
broken at the ankle. 

The only other man in the shelter—an elderly person— 
saw what was wanted. Nobody asked Osier to help. The 
stranger and the two women lifted the little man and laid 
him on a flattened deck chair, with a rolled-up rug to ease 
hisleg. 

Under the pain of this effort, he fainted. 

* I want some brandy,’ said Martha. 

But nobody had any brandy. 

4 He had that bottle of gin,’ said Helen to Martha. I 
can’t ask him—I can’t ! * 

Martha took the torch from her, and in so doing touched 
her hand again. ‘ No,’ she said gently. ‘ I shouldn’t. You 
stay here, my dear.’ 

She walked across the floor to Osier, who was now fiddling 
with the latch of the door, prodding it with the sharp point 
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of a worn-out poker, which lie had found amongst the 
rubbish swept and left in the corner. 

‘Who’s got that light?' he shouted. ‘ Bring it here ! 
How the devil am I to get us out if you don't co-operate ? ' 

Then he saw- Miss Woodman standing beside him. 

‘ Oh, it’s you,’ he said. ‘ Got the torch ? ’ 

‘ Yes, I've got the torch. And I want that bottle.’ 

1 Which bottle?’ He was sly, cautious. A sort of dis¬ 
tracted leer parted his lips, and his teeth gleamed in the ray 
of light. 

* Hurry up, there,' said the elderly man. Martha said no 
more. She plunged her hand into Osier's overcoat pocket 
and took the bottle. 

He snatched at it, forgetting that his hand still held the 
poker. There was a sound of breaking glass and then 
darkness. Martha, cut across the arm by the poker, had 
dropped the torch and the bottle. 

‘ You fool of a woman ! ’ shouted Osier. ‘ Now you've 
lost the light. How am I to-? ’ 

‘ Shut up, you ! ’ said the other man. 4 You've said 
enough.’ 

A row began, for the stranger was a crusty old dog, and 
he had seen the blow on Miss Woodman’s arm. He began 
to grope his way towards Osier, swearing at him, and the 
big fellow retorted with threats about"pickpockets and 
interfering women. 

But the row was suddenly quenched. A woman, hitherto 
mute and acquiescent, cried out: 

4 The water ! Look, the water’s rising ! ’ 

They couldn’t look. But they could hear it and feel it. 

From a dribble down the wall, it had increased to a steadv 
flow. 

' It must be that pipe along the top,’ said Helen. 

She waded back, feeling her way along the streaming 

wall, until her hands touched the chair where her fur coat 
hung. 

Without hesitating, she dragged it behind her, while her 
other hand reached up and felt along the pipe from end to 
end of the cellar. The water ran down her sleeve and chest 
It ran round her hips and down her legs. 
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vShe was warm, however. Rage and disgust consumed 
her with their mingled fire. 

‘ I can’t find a leak,’ she cried. 4 1 don’t believe it’s 
coming from this pipe at all.* 

As she said this her hand found a crack in the wall above 


the pipe. It was wider than her hand, and the water poured 
out of it. Rolling the bottom of her fur coat, she rammed it 
into the cavity, pressing it home until half the coat was 
thrust in. The water continued to flow, but with less force. 

This act, following the drenching of her body under her 
clothes, calmed her rage. Her mind grew clearer. A 
sediment of disgust lingered in it; disgust with herself, the 
old lusts and vanities. She had forgotten Osier. There 
were more urgent things to turn to at present. 

For in spite of the darkness, every one trapped in the 
shelter knew, by instinct, that Helen Manners was trying 
to keep the water from filling the cellar. They expected 
something of her; they had thrust upon her the responsi¬ 
bility for their lives. 

* I believe I’ve stopped it a little,’ she said. 

The thundering on the roof ceased. A silence followed. 
The gunfire sounded still, but now it was faint, a mere 
vibration felt through the mass of debris which everybody 
knew, by their sixth sense, must be piled up over their heads. 

The silence held them all. It seemed to last for an hour; 
an hour teeming with the most absurd speculation. 

‘ I’m afraid the water is still rising,’ said an apologetic 

voice. It was the mother of the little girl. 

The cold water reached the injured man, and he revived. 


groaning as he moved. L . 

° Martha, crouching beside him to protect him from being 

trodden on, called to Helen. r « W i 10 

‘ We must lift him higher,’ she said cheerfully. Who 


W Helen, *glad to exert her strength, to drive her body'to 
labour for something other than its own comfort, splashed 


her way forward. . . 

Somebody helped her to arrange two wicker chairs. 

Then she and the elderly man—who also had forgotte 

Osier—tenderly lifted the deck chair with the figure on it. 
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The little man thus lay two feet above the floor, which was 
by now some inches deep in water. 

The first touch of that water curdled Osier’s blood. He 
began to whine. ‘ We've got to get out ! We'll drown like 
rats ! It’s rising on us; it’s rising ! It'll fill the cellar ! ' 

He made another frantic effort with the poker, and 
succeeded in getting it wedged behind the latch of the door, 
which had moved a finger-width. Into this crack he worked 
his hand, finally getting a grasp for both hands. He shook 
and rattled, his breath coming and going in great gasps 
adulterated with blasphemy. He still had the illusion that 
people on the other side of the door conspired to hold it 
shut against him. 

‘ You damned swine ! ’ he screamed. ‘ You'll pay for 
this ! It’s rising, I tell you: rising on us ! ’ 

His strength, urged by hysteria, at last broke the panel of 
the door. He redoubled his attack, with feet and fists. The 
top creaked and broke. Throwing his weight into a shoulder 
thrust, he drove the door back, and ran shouting up the 
stairs. 

We’re out ! We're tree ! Follow me, all of you. I’ve 
saved you, saved you ! ' 

Nobody followed. They couldn't see. They couldn't 
trust him. Eleven creatur'cs of instinct, primitively wise, 
hung back. 

Osier's voice grew muffled. It died away. What was he 
doing ? Had he got clear ? 

Then they heard him. He was coming back. 

4 No,’ he said softly. He was lost, his voice was thin and 

far away. * It's not ! No ! We’re trapped, I tell you, 
trapped.’ 

Martha Woodman spoke first. 

4 How many steps are clear ? ’ she asked. She might 
have been counting her blessings. 

4 D'you think I counted ? ’ he cried. * What the de\il 
does it matter ? You're crazy ! ’ 

4 We could sit on them above the rising water,’ said 

Martha. She spoke as though the whole party were going 

for a httle holiday. ‘ Now, Mr. Osier, please come and help 
us lift this poor soul.’ ' 
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She turned to the man on the improvised stretcher. 
‘You’ll be brave, won’t you?’ she said. Her hand 
touched him, felt over him gently until it reached his fore¬ 
head, and rested there. 


‘ Mrs. Manners,’ she said, without a mistake. ‘ You are 
strong. You take the head. Now come along, Mr. Osier, 
I want your help. If we keep talking we shall be able to tell 
where we all are. Perhaps somebody could sing, and lead 
the way. The rest could follow more easily.’ 

The mother with her daughter splashed through the rising 
water, and the others heard her clear her throat and begin. 
She sang Onward, Christian Soldiers, and the others joined 
in. , The choral procession moved in order, blind, stirring 
the water to wavelets that lapped and gurgled at the walls 
of the cellar. Osier and Helen Manners lifted the stretcher 


and picked their way slowly after the mother and child. 
Martha contrived to steady the burden across the cellar, 
still resting her hand on the little man. He gripped her 
fingers, crushing her ring into the flesh. But he made no 
outcry. She could hear him breathing. 4 Now,’ she 
whispered to him, as they reached the doorway. 4 We must 
raise you above the water. Be brave.’ 

She stepped aside and they carried him through. The 
others followed, gathering close to the obstruction, which 
had left eight steps clear. From time to time loose pieces 
rolled down as somebody moved. They rolled from step 
to step; eight jerky jumps, and then plopped into the water. 
Eight; then seven as‘the water rose; then six. 

‘ We ought to sing another song,’ said Martha, as time 
passed. Osier had not spoken again. He was at the top. 
near the woman with the child. Along the next step lay the 
injured man, with Martha and Helen Manners balancing 

the stretcher. , _ . 

Another lump of rubble fell. They counted five touches 

before it reached the water. Five out of eight ! 

Martha began to sing A Partridge in a Pear-tree , and the 
others joined in again. On and on went the song and the 
little girl began to invent verses, which the elders took up. 
It delighted her, and at each further attempt she laughed 
with pride at her own skill in thinking of new images. 
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After a time she grew tired and fell asleep. The grown¬ 
ups sat in silence, waiting. The water in the cellar smelled. 
It sent up a mushroomy smell, charnel and sinister. They 
could hear it trickling in from the farther corner where 
Helen Manners had stuffed her fur coat into the fissure. 

‘What’s that?’ cried Osier suddenly. His voice was 
still unrecognizable. It was thin and childlike. ‘ Who's 
down there ? ’ 

There was no answer. 

4 Somebody's down there, I tell you ! ’ he cried. 

4 Let us count ourselves. There were thirteen of us,’ said 
Martha. 4 Will you all. one by one, say your names ? 
Then we shall know if any is missing. 4 

They began to call the roll. James Osier, Mrs. Plender, 
Joan Plender, Ruth Shore, George Mathers, Martha Wood¬ 
man, Helen Manners, Hannah Swain (the old lady), Heim 
Crask, Susan Pritchard, Yvonne Vaquct, Rebecca Cohen. 
Grace Summers. 

The sound was not an illusion, however. Others beside 
the hysterical Osier had heard it. After the calling of the 
names, and the assurance that all were safe, the thirteen 
imprisoned souls fell silent again, listening. 

This time there was no possibility of doubt. A loud, 
soft, lingering splash; then a spout of water gushed into 
the reservoir, it sounded rich, creamy. It bubbled and 
rippled, and once more the wavelets kissed the walls. 

4 My coat has come out,' said Helen. 4 What shall we 
do now ? ’ 

Jimmy crouched behind and above her. She had only 
to lean back to touch him. She knew that she would prefer 
to plunge into the deepening pool and be drowned. Bolt 
upright, she put out her hand and touched Martha Wood¬ 
man's knee. The contact gave her strength. 

4 Shall we sing again ? ' she said. 

4 I think we shouldn’t wake the child,’ said the French¬ 
woman. 4 I will speak some verses, if that would be 
convenient.’ 

Her voice was music, and everybody listened while she 
recited poems in French. 

While this was in process, Helen heard Osier from time to 
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time furtively rolling bits of rubble down the stairs. He was 
sounding the depth of the water. Four steps; three steps. 

He began to mutter. His nerve was breaking again. The 
Frenchwoman stopped in the middle of a poem by Paul 
Valery. Osier’s inarticulate muttering dribbled on. It was 
the only sound. The gushing water had stopped. 

4 1 think the tide has turned,’ said Martha Woodman 
wryly. 4 There is no need for alarm, Mr. Osier. The rescue 
workers must have cut the water off at the main. That 
means they are trying to get to us.’ 

This menace removed, a lesser one took its place. The 
compressed air became unbearable. Breathing became 
noisy and spasmodic. Sweat ran down the cramped bodies. 
The injured man grew delirious, and struggled with Martha 
and Helen. 

4 What can we do ? We’ve got to get out—we’ve got . . .-*• 
Osier grew restive again. 

‘ We’ve got to be patient, Mr. Osier,’ said Martha. 

‘ Look here, Helen, old girl ! ’ Osier appealed to Mrs. 

Manners. . 

Helen shrank nearer to Miss Woodman. The Jewish 
woman found a packet of chocolate in her bag, and broke 
it into twelve pieces. 

‘ We daren’t drink that water,’ said Henry Crask, the 
surly one. 4 Probably full of rats by now.’ 

Hours passed over the little community. Sometimes 
they whispered together; sometimes they sank back into 
individual selves, dozing or dreaming the prisoner’s dream 
of remorse, of lost opportunities, of vanished and squandered 

delights. . . , , . 

Helen edged along, and half turned, leaning her back 

against the wall. She was both hot and cold, loathing 

the stench of human bodies. Her body felt dirty defiled. 

But her disgust was more than physical. It had eaten 

deep into her spirit. The pride, the self-confidence, of her 

life at Cambridge, of her marriage, of the whole world 

which she had built around her, were bitten into and 

dissolved away by this cruel acid. She had nothing lett. 

She believed she was utterly degraded. f 

Suddenly she remembered the letter left behind tor 
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Harold. She bent her head, put her face in her clamm> 
hands, and wept silently. There was no going back now 
She was alone in the world. Her high-handedness had 
brought her down. Oh, fool, fool! she cried in her heart, 

utterly humiliated. 

She felt Miss Woodman touch her. 

‘ Don’t be distressed, Mrs. Manners,’ whispered Martha. 

* They will soon find us now. 1 hen you can go home. 

She said more than she knew. Helen grasped at the 
comfort. 

4 But can I—can I ? ’ she said. 

1 Of course,’ said Martha. ‘ Why not ? ’ 

Her voice was lifted with an implication ot laughter. 

4 And I shall return to my sister, and the woman ol 
Samaria,’ she said. 

Then to cover the dreadful passage of time, she told 
Helen about Mary and the planning of the new sampler. 

4 I can picture the four corners,’ she concluded, 4 the blue- 
sky, the young tree, the patch of grass, and the water 
tumbling into the pool. But I cannot see the central figure, 
the woman to whom Christ spoke.’ 

Helen had nothing immediately to say to this. She was 
thinking about the letter, about Harold, and the illusion 
of self. 

'There are some things you can never see,' she said. 

4 You can never see yourself. And there arc some mistakes 
you can never put right.’ 

4 Maybe,’ said Martha; 4 but there's always a job to be 
done, on the other side of despair.’ 

This incongruous conversation ended abruptly, and wa> 
overheard by nobody, for Osier was asleep, and snoring 
The others sat lost in themselves. 

A faint thudding penetrated through the barrier of rubble 
It grew louder and woke the sleepers. 

4 What’s that ? What’s that ? ’ said Osier, starting up. 

4 They’re coming, I think,’ said the mother. 4 Wake up. 
Joan ! Time to get ready.’ 

The thudding grew louder. A small avalanche of rubbish 
toppled down the stairs and stirred up the water in the cellar. 
It lipped and lapped, alive and expectant. 
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* I told you so! I told you!’ cried Osier. ‘There’s 
nothing to be afraid of. I said I’d get you out, and I will 
Leave it to me!’ 

He began to dig at the rubble with his broken poker. 


i 7 

The rescue workers arrived soon after daybreak. They 
were a weary band, but they brought tools, lamps, food, 
and drink. They wanted Sims and Haigh to let them take 
over, but the two friends would consent only to rest for an 
hour or two. They had a meal and a short nap. When 
they woke, the sun was shining mildly enough to tint the 
smoke-filled air. 

The workers had cleared the top rubble, and all the big 
stuff except a few beams securely fixed. The inner pile 
filling the top of the staircase to the shelter was now open 
to the sky. 

Work continued until mid-morning, and the break¬ 
through was made by Sims, guided by an erratic tapping 
from below. 

There came a moment when his pick glanced off a mass 
of brickwork and slipped through. Pulling it out, he pulled 
away another lump, and a puff of foul, hot air rushed out 
i of the opening. 

* We’re through,’ he said quietly to Roger, who was 
working with him. The news passed round. Welfare 
workers began to heat up coffee, and to set out bacon 
sandwiches on plates. 

‘ Coming now,’ rang Roger’s boyish voice through the 
hole. He was appalled by the stench, but would not allow 
himself to draw back. He heard voices, and distinguished 
that of the blonde woman’s husband, who was shouting as 
if he were crazy. 

He passed in a lantern, cups, sandwiches, and a large jug 
of coffee, which Osier took. 

* We’re fine ! ’ said Osier, still the pioneer. ‘ Only one 
injury ! My God, what a night ! ’ 




The women were quiet. They were still quiet when at 
last the hole was large enough for them to he helped out. 
Martha Woodman came last, easing the stretcher carried 
by two men. In a few minutes an ambulance had taken 
the little man off to hospital, and the rest of the party sat 
round on the lounge carpet, wrapped in blankets, and 
consuming another meal. 

Martha Woodman, Helen Manners, Sims, and Haigh 
sat together again. 

‘ I was thinking, Mr. Sims,’ said Martha, ‘ of suggesting 
that you should help me to buy a small car to-day, and that 
you should drive Mrs. Manners and me home to Mary-' 

‘Mrs. Manners?’ said Roger Haigh, young enough to 
be puzzled. 

4 Yes,’ said Martha. 4 There was some confusion last 
night. I'm suggesting that Mrs. Manners should spend 
a few days with me before she goes back to Cambridge.’ 

Roger repressed further surprise at the mention ot Cam¬ 
bridge. Indeed, he looked upon this surprise as a momentary 
spasm of old habit carried over from the world he used to 
know, the world that ended yesterday. 

He looked at the blonde woman with new interest. She 
was no beauty this morning. She had little to say, and that 
little was said in a subdued, almost apologetic tone. But 
her eyes were eloquent; they were dull with the poisonous 
air of the cellar, but they were steady, resolute. She sat 
looking at the floor, wrapped in her blanket like an Indian 
squaw; but she saw something there that defined her 
character, and her future purpose. 

She merely looked up gratefully at Martha, nodded, and 
returned to her thoughts. 

Osier had gone off to a club, effacing himself with a great 
assumption of dignity, and a vague proposal to get into 
touch with her. They both knew that he wouldn’t. 

4 I’d take you back to Cambridge, Mrs. Manners,’ said 
Roger, 4 but I must go home first. You see, I’ve got to 
break the news to my people that I’ve joined the Air Force 
as a cadet. They hadn't expected that.’ 

He was aware of Christopher Sims looking up from a 
conversation with Miss Woodman, and giving him an 
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almosLimperceptible nod. It was a sufficient recognition. 
His happiness rose in him like the sap in a young tree. He 
could not sit still. He stood up, let his blanket fall, and 
stretched his stiffened arms aloft. Joy, confidence, forces 
he had not dared to recognize before, surged up. 

‘ Ah ! ’ he cried, and flexed his hands at a patch of blue 
sky which had broken through the smoke of burning 
London. At his feet sat, on one side, Helen Manners, 
tumbled and gathered in to herself; on the other side, 
Christopher Sims, talking quietly and ordinarily to Martha 
Rodman, who was pouring out coffee from a huge enamel 

J 

. youngster has found independence during the 

night, said Sims to her. ‘ I suspect that I’ve lost it. I’ve 
an idea that r m going back to tie myself up. This money 
grubbing isn t good enough. Miss Woodman. That b?* 
on the head last night must have knocked the conceit Oi < 
of me ! * 

He smiled, and looked up at her as she rose and stood 
with the empty jug balanced on her hip. The blue blanket 
hung from her shoulders. 

‘ Any more to drink ? ’ she sa jd. 



